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LAND UTILIZATION IN CHINA AND 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Keh Chi-Yang, Thesis (Ph.D. ) 
Michigan State College of Agriculture, 1944 


This study deals with the noteworthy con- 
trasts, similarities and general trends in land use 
features and development in the United States and in 
China. They are treated in two steps: first, com- 
parative study by soil regions; and secondly, com- 
parative study on a nation-wide scale. 

Due to the inaccessibility of data by soil 
regions, studies are made upon the data by states or 
provinces, with reference to dot maps of the dis- 
tribution of forest and cultivated lands and of va- 
rious crops developed by previous investigators on 
the county basis. 

The following are some of the more signif- 
icant items revealed or emphasized by the study. 

1. Classifications of climate according to the 
Koppen and the Thornthwaite system were made 
upon more extensive or dependable records 
not available to previous investigators. It 
is felt’ that they improve their work. 

2. It is noted from this study that for the 
climatic and soil regions of the United 
States the Thornthwaite classification of 
climate agrees more with the soil regions 
than the Koppen; but for those of China the 
Koppen classification seems to correspond 
more with the soil regions. 

3. Many of the land use practices carried on in 
the United States or in China are adaptable 
to the other country, because China is more 
nearly like the United States in natural con- 
ditions than any other country of the world. 
Both possess vast land masses with widely 
varied land forms. Both are dominantly 
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continental rather than maritime with wide 
range of climate including arid, semiarid, 
subhumid, humid and superhumid types; and 
both have the podzol, gray-brown podzolic, 
red-yellow, chernozem, chestnut and sierozem 
types of soil. each with rather substantial 
areas. 

Due to the striking population pressure there 
should not have been much unused land in 
China. But this study shows that China has 
only 7% of her land area in forest and 10% 
under cultivation, as compared with 33% of 
the land area in forest and 27% under culti- 
vation in the United States. 

The high efficiency of the American farm 
group in utilizing the land is indicated by 
the support of more than four persons and 
the cropping of 1ll.2 acres of land by one 
farm person in the United States, but only 
1.4 persons and 0.8 acre in China. .The 
mechanization and commercialization of agri- 
culture in the United States is chiefly re- 
sponsible for this accomplishment. 

It is noted from this study that the United 
otates is characterized by the extensive use 
of land, as indicated by its relatively low- 
er crop acre-yields, prevailingly single 
cropping system and large feed-crop produc- 
tion; and China is distinguished by the in- 
tensive use of land, as shown by its rela- 
tively higher crop acre-yields, double crop- 
ping system and the emphasis of food-crop 
production. — 

It is noted from this study that the region- 
al shift of crop area was from the humid re- 
gion to the semiarid and arid in the United 
States, but from the arid and semiarid to the 
humid in China. 

Recreational resources have been highly de- 
veloped in the United States, but are neg- 


lected in China. 
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9. It is supported by this study that the dairy 
industry is best adapted to areas where the 
climate is cool and humid and the market de- 
mand is great. 

10. The leading crop of the chernozem areas is 
wheat in the United States but soybean in 
central Manchuria, China, chiefly because 
central Manchuria has a summer-moist and 
winter-dry climate with the rain falling at 
the proper time. 

11. In the desert regions the terraces and fans 
that fringe the valleys are utilized as crop- 
land, not the bottom or low land. 

In front of the manuscript are presented 
10 maps, 5 for each country, for comparison. They 
are index maps and maps of land relief, soil regions, 
climatic regions of the Koppen system and climatic 
regions of the Thornthwaite system. At the back are 
attached in the Appendix for reference four tables: 
(1) total, forest, cultivated and crop land by states 
for the United States, and by provinces for China; 
(2) total, cultivated and crop land per capita of 
total and farm population by states, and by provinc- 
es; (3) total, cultivated and crop land per head of 
five kinds of livestock by states, and by provinces; 
and (4) crop acreages and crop acre-yields by states, 
and by provinces. 
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A MINERALOGICAL AND CHEMICAL INVESTIGATION 
OF SOME CLAY FRACTIONS OF PUTNAM SILT LOAM 


Eugene Perry Whiteside, Thesis (Ph.D. ) 
University of Missouri, 1944 


Profiles of two soil types of the planosol 
great soil group, geographically situated in north- 
eastern Missouri, and southwestern illinois, were 
characterized by a laboratory study of their color, 
mechanical analyses, volume weights, total carbon, 
base exchange capacities, total exchangeable bases, 
and exchangeable sodium. Results of these studies 
when compared with the published and unpublished 
analyses of these soils showed that the profiles se- 
lected for study were representative of Putnam and 
Cowden silt loams. The chief differences found be- 
tween the Putnam and Cowden profiles were a higher 
clay, base exchange capacity and carbon content of 
the Putnam silt loam, particularly in the clay pan 
horizon which was a prominent feature of both soils. 
These soils were developed from shallow loess de- 
posits overlying glacial drift and a mixture of these 
two deposits was shown to have occurred throughout 
the Cowden profile and to a lesser extent in the low- 
er portion of the Putnam soil. 

An examination of the soil formation fac- 
tors for the most likely explanation of the differ- 
ence in total clay content of these soils indicated 
that parent material was probably the dominating fac- 
tor involved. Calculations, based on certain as- 
sumptions, indicated that at least a considerable 
part of the high clay content of the clay pan hor- 
izons was due to the movement of clay within the 
soil profile in addition to that formed in place. 

A loss of clay was shown by the surface horizons and 
a@ gain occurred in the subsoil. The full extent of 
this movement could not be stated without a complete 
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mineralogical analysis of the samples. The calcula- 
tions gave only minimum values. 

A new procedure for quantitative mechan- 
ical analysis and fractionation of fine clay frac- 
tions was developed. The validity of this method 
was established by comparison with other centrifuge 
methods, plus ultramicroscopic and electron micro- 
scope studies of size fractions prepared by its ap- 
plication. This adaptation of the two layer method 
to the Sharples supercentrifuge was used in the in- 
vestigation of the less than one-half micron frac- 
tions of the soil profiles. 

The size distribution of the total clay in 
the upper forty inches of the soil profiles, compared 
to subjacent horizons, suggested that clay formed 
throughout the soil had a similar size distribution 
with a concentration of material at both ends of the 
clay range of particle sizes. This latter feature 
indicated a mixture of mineral groups in the clay 
fraction and this was borne out by later investiga- 
tions of the clay separates. The clay produced dur- 
ing soil formation showed a large proportion of the 
fine size fractions and the clay movement in soil de- 
velopment was found to occur mainly in the less than 
one-half micron sizes. A smaller amount of movement 
of the two to one-half and five to two micron frac- 
tions probably took place. 

The base exchange capacities, ignition 
losses, densities, indices of refraction, electrical 
double refraction, and x-ray diffraction patterns of 
the clay separates of these soils were compared with 
similar studies of less than one micron samples of 
hydrated halloysite, kaolinite, illite, nontronite, 
and montmorillonite. These studies indicated a re- 
markable similarity in properties of each size frac- 
tion from the same part of both soil profiles. Dif- 
ferences between some of the size fractions were 
very marked. The electrical double refraction and 
x-ray patterns showed that practically the entire 
Clay fraction of these soils was composed of crystal- 


line minerals. 
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The coarsest clay fractions examined were 
found to be composed chiefly of quartz, with a lit- 
tle feldspar and a mixture of kaolinite, illite and 
montmorillonite groups of clay minerals. The clay 
pan horizons contained slightly more of the clay min- 
erals in these coarse fractions than the surface 
soils which contained somewhat more quartz. The 
five-tenths to one-tenth micron clays were composed 
of minor quantities of quartz and predominantly of a 
mixture of the montmorillonite, illite, and kaolin- 
ite clay mineral groups. The montmorillonite group 
appears to be somewhat more concentrated in this 
fraction of the sub-surface horizons. 

Below one-tenth micron equivalent diameter 
the clays were shown to contain some illite and 
probably a major proportion of a member of the mont- 
morillonite group. This montmorillonite mineral was 
indicated by its high base exchange capacity, high 
double refraction, density, index of refraction and 
poor x-ray diffraction patterns to vary from the 
nontronite to the montmorillonite members of the 
group thus covering the range commonly assigned to 
beidellite. Several suggestions to explain the weak 
basal spacings of the x-ray patterns were made Dut. 
the actual structure and purity of this constituent 
Will require further clarification. 

It°- was concluded from this mineralogical 
analyses of the clay fractions and their distribution 
in the soil profile that one of the chief results of 
soil formation and development in these soils has 
been the production of the clay minerals and their 
redistribution within the profile according to their 
particle sizes. This results in a pronounced hori- 
zon differentiation. The properties of these hori- 
zons are largely dependent upon the proportions of 
the various size fractions present since these tend 
to parallel the differences in mineralogical compost- 
tion of the clays. Mechanical analyses in this group 
of soils is therefore of fundamental importance in 
their characterization and differentiation. 
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A TECHNOLOGICAL STUDY OF THE UNGLAZED POTTERY 
AND FIGURINES FROM SELEUCIA ON THE TIGRIS 


Frederick Rognald Matson, Jr., Thesis (Ph.D.) 
University of Michigan, 1939 


The University of Michigan expeditions to 
Iraq excavated for five seasons at Seleucia on the 
Tigris, a Hellenistic and Parthian site located a 
few miles south of present day Baghdad. This paper 
presents the results of a technological study of the 
unglazed ceramic products found there. The specific 
aims of this investigation were to determine the 
mineralogical and physical characteristics of the 
clays available at Seleucia so as to define the lo- 
cal clays and to understand the nature of some of 
the problems with which the potters had to deal in 
manufacturing their wares; to objectively describe 
the mineralogical and physical properties of the 
pottery and figurines; to learn how the several dif- 
ferent colors seen in the Seleucia products were ob- 
tained and what their significance might be; and 
thus to work out in detail one phase of the develop- 
ment of the ceramic arts in Mesopotamia. 

After discussing the geology of lower Meso- 
potamis and the formation of the clay deposits there 
the mineralogical composition of the raw clay from 
Seleucia is described together with a study of the 
mineral changes that occurred when the clay was fired 
to various temperatures. This information is used 
in the analysis and classification of thin sections 
of the pottery and figurines. Very few pieces were 
found to have been imported. 

Some physical and chemical properties of 
the raw clay and of specimens fired in 100° incre- 
ments to 1100°C. were determined and these data are 
compared with those measured on pottery and figurine 
fragments, a few of which were refired to tempera- 
tures between 400° and 1100°C. The raw clay is very 
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fine textured and has excellent working prcperties 
but a high drying shrinkage. This may have limited 
the design of the pottery and figurine forms to the 
less complex shapes so as to avoid cracking. By 
means of colorimeter measurements it is shown that 
it was possible to produce in the laboratory with 
the local clay the colors found on the sherds and 
figurines. The results of the thin section studies 
and of the colorimeter, true specific gravity, and 
loss of weight upon firing measurements all indicat- 
ed that the brown ceramic fragments were originally 
fired to a temperature between 600° and 700°, the 
browns with yellow surfaces to about 800°, the yel- 
lows between 900° and 1000%, and the yellow-greens 
around 1050°C. 

Approximately 3000 figurines, 100 lamps 
and 1000 pieces of pottery, whole and fragmentary, 
of known provenance were sorted in terms of their 
fired color. It was found that the pottery and lamps 
were consistently fired to about 1000° in all periods 
and areas sampled. This is indicative of well con- 
trolled firing techniques that doubtless reflect a 
long tradition of pottery manufacture in the region. 
The figurines, however, were far more variable in 
color. Most of them were fired at lower tempera- 
tures than the pottery and possibly in some other 
type of kiln. Significant differences in the degree 
of firing of figurines excavated in the sacred and 
residential districts and in the various time levels 
of the city are discussed. 
| This detailed analysis of some of ie 
ceramic products from Seleucia not only gave the | 
specific information desired but also produced tn- 
teresting points related to the economic and cul- 
tural life of the city. 
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A STUDY OF YEAST GROWTH-PROMOTING 
SUBSTANCES IN WHITE SUGARL 


Harlow H. Hall, Thesis (Ph.D.) 
Michigan State College, 1943 


The extent of multiplication of yeast 
cells in dilute solutions of white sucrose sugars is 
shown to be dependent upon the amount of a complex 
of yeast growth-promoting substances present. Rela- 
tively large amounts of substances in a given sugar 
may influence its use in the manufacture of beverag- 
es, fountain sirups, dairy products or other low 
sugar content liquids which are: not heat processed 
and which are subject to spoilage by yeast. The ex- 
tent of reproduction of an inoculum of cells of a 
known yeast culture in a 10-percent solution of the 
sugar is used as a means for determining the rela- 
tive amount of yeast growth-promoting substances 
present. 

The direct microscopic cell count technic, 
using a haemacytometer, is employed to determine the 
extent of yeast cell reproduction. Each sample of 
sugar to be tested is made up in amount sufficient 
to result in 100 ml. after sterilization in 300 ml. 
Erlenmeyer flasks. When cool 0.5 to 1.5 ml. of a 
water suspension of a 24-hour culture of the test 
yeast is added to result in an inoculation of approx- 
imately 50,000 cells per ml. of the test solution. 
After 72 hours incubation at 30°C. the number of 
cells per ml. is determined. The yeast inoculum mul- 
tiple is recorded as the number of cells per ml. 
after incubation divided by the number of cells per 


ml. initially present. 
Approximately 900 composite samples of 


sugar, representing the annual output of 29 to 87 
domestic factories during a period of ll years were 
examined. Many samples of sugar did not support the 
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growth of yeast cells while others supported the 
growth of varying size crops. The average yeast 
inoculum multiples for yearly campaign composite 
samples was between 4.8 and 12.4 for the ll-year pe- 
riod. The results also show that the amount of 
erowth-promoting substances may vary between suc- 
cessive strikes of sugar. It may also vary in sugar 
from the same factory from year to year. 

In groups of samples a relationship exists 
between the relative amount of yeast growth-promoting 
substances and the amount of ash present. The ash 
“of sugar does not, however, promote yeast growth. 
Although the growth-promoting factor is organic in 
nature, there is no correlation with known organic 
non-sugar impurities. There is tikewise no correla- 
tion with the amount of the factor and the geograph- 
ic areas in which the sugar is manufactured or with 
the manufacturing process employed. 

The growth-promoting factor is located at 
or near the surface of sugar crystals. It is almost 
completely eliminated by recrystallization of sugar 
from 80 percent alcohol and may be recovered from it 
by selective treatment. In the practice of sugar man- 
ufacture it is effectively removed by thoroughly 
washing the crystals of sugar to assure complete 
elimination of the sirup film surrounding each crys- 
tal. The growth-promoting substances are stable to 
heat and alkali treatment duril.g the process of sugar 
manufacture and accumulate in the final molasses. 

Biotin was found to be present in varying 
amounts (0.025% to 0.4454 per gram of dry sugar) in 
alcohol-free extracts which were prepared by recrys- 
tallization of individual sugar samples from 80- 
percent alcohol. 
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STUDIES OF THE CATALASE ACTIVITY OF HEMOPHILUS 
PERTUSSIS AND ANTIGENICALLY RELATED ORGANISMS 


Lucile Mitchell Portwood, Thesis (Ph.D. ) 
Michigan State College, 1944 


Fifty-five strains of smooth Hemophilus 
pertussis, four strains of rough H. pertussis, 10 
strains of the parapertussis bacillus and 10 strains 
of Brucella bronchiseptica were examined for catalase 
activity. 

In developing a technic for quantitative 
measurement of catalase activity, it was found that 
in a given initial concentration of H50, s the cata- 
lase activity of a culture was proportional to the 
bacterial concentration within a range of one to 
seven billion organisms per ml., and that the meas- 
ured catalase activity of a given suspension varied 
with the initial concentration of Ho0,. 

The conditions of growth that were studied 
in relation to their effect on catalase activity were 
culture media, temperature of incubation, and age of 
culture. When cultures were compared on different 
media, the highest activity of the parapertussis 
bacillus and Br. bronchiseptica was obtained in 
Tryptose-glucose broth and the lowest on veal infu- 
sion agar. Strains cultured on Bordet Gengou agar 
gave intermediate values. The incubation temperature 
for optimum activity of H. pertussis was 33°C. There 
was a greater decrease in values at higher tempera- 
tures than at lower ones. The age of the culture at 
which maximum activity was reached and the duration 
of maximum activity were not the same for all cul- 
tures. Cultures of each of the three species usual- 
ly showed maximum activity after incubation for two 


days. 




















Sixteen per cent of the strains of H. per- 
tussis examined showed no catalase activity but main- 
tained all the characteristics of smooth strains. 
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From agglutination tests performed with adsorbed 
sera, there was no indication of any difference in 
the antigenic structure of the groups of strains 

with and without catalase activity. The strains 
which showed no catalase activity were killed more 
readily by H50, than were those with catalase ac- 
tivity. Strains of H. pertussis which retained all 
characteristics of smooth strains through a number 

of subcultures had no significant variation in cata- 
lase activity. Three cultures which lost the ability 
to decompose Hs05 showed concurrently a loss in char- 
acteristics which typify smooth strains. 

Except for the 16 per cent of smooth strains 
of H. pertussis which showed no activity, smooth 
strains had a higher catalase activity than rough 
ones. Detection of dissociation by agglutination in 
the presence of trypaflavine was not applicable to 
H. pertussis since both smooth and rough strains ag- 
glutinated. 

For retaining catalase activity of calls 
during a period of storage, a low temperature and a 
high concentrat* on of cells offered the best condi- 
tions. Phenyl mercuric borate was the most satisfac- 
tory preservative. | 

The catalase activity of smooth strains of 
these three species was not significantly different. 
There was some variation in catalase activity with- 
in each species but these differences were not cor- 
related with any other characteristic. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF ACIDS ON THE 
RESPIRATION OF SACCHAROMYCES CEREVISIAE 1 


Clarence Kirby Wadsworth, Thesis (Ph.D. ) 
Michigan State College, 1944 


The influence, of 15 acids upon the rate of 
respiration of Saccharomyces cerevisiae was deter- 
mined with the Warburg apparatus. Various concen- 
trations of each acid were used covering a range 
from the lowest strength sufficient to produce a 
measurable effect to a strength which almost com- 
pletely inhibited oxygen up-take. 

The order of toxicity was found to vary 
with the degree of action caused. When compared on 
the basis of the amount of acid which caused a 25 
percent decrease in oxygen up-take, the order of 
their increasing equivalent concentrations or de- 
creasing toxicity was as follows: formic, propion- 
ic, pyruvic, levulinic, acetic, sulfuric, hydrochlor- 
ic, maleic, glycolic, nitric, fumaric, tartaric, 
lactic, succinic, and malic. When compared at the 
strength causing a 75 percent decrease in oxygen up- 
take the order of decreasing toxicity was, formic, 
propionic, levulinic, acetic, glycolic, pyruvic, 
nitric, hydrochloric, sulfuric, maleic, lactic, malic, 


and tartaric. 
When the pH values causing a certain inhi- 


bition of oxygen up-take were used as a basis of com- 
parison, the order of toxicity varied with the degree 
of inhibition and the sequence was quite different 
from that based on the equivalent concentrations. 

An attempt to determine the relative toxi- 
city of acetic acid and its dissociated ions was made 
by combining strong inorganic acids and sodium ace- 
tate with acetic acid. The combined actton of acetic 
acid and strong inorganic acids was more and the com- 
bined action of acetic acid and sodium acetate was 
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less toxic than the sum of their individual effects. 
Furthermore, the difference between the combined ef- 
fects and the sum of the individual effects changed 
only very slightly when the concentration of the 
substance added to the acetic acid was increased as 
much as four times. 

It is suggested that the action of acetic 
acid is due primarily to the undissociated acid and 
that this primary action is enhanced by the hydro- 
gen ion. 
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THE METABOLISM OF THIOQPHENE AND 
SOME OF ITS DERIVATIVES 


Max Eli Chilcote, Thesis (Ph.D. ) 
University of Michigan, 1944 


The metabolism in the rabbit of thiophene, 
a-bromothiophene and G@-thienylcarboxylic acid has 
been investigated. For the past century the metab- 
Olism of benzene and its derivatives has been the 
subject of many investigations, and the similarity 
of thiophene to benzene in chemical behavior prompt- 
ed this investigation. it was hoped that the ability 
to detect thiophene and its derivatives in biologi- 
cal fluids by several color reactions would aid a 
more complete study of the metabolism of thiophene 
and its derivatives. 

Partition of the sulfur of the urine after 
the ingestion of thiophene by the rabbit indicated a 
decrease in the excretion of total and inorganic sul- 
fate sulfur which was proportionally greater than any 
decrease in the total nitrogen of the urine, no rise 
in the ethereal sulfate sulfur, but an increase in 
tne organic sulfur which as a rule accounted for 
about 50 percent of the ingested thiophene. A sim- 
ilar diminution of the excretion of total and inor- 
ganic sulfate sulfur had been previously noted in 
this laboratory after the ingestion of thiourea by 
the rabbit. These data did not suggest any forma- 
tion of a mercapturic acid nor could a thienylmercap- 
turic acid be isolated from the experimental urines. 
About 25 percent of the extra organic sulfur of the 
urine could be attributed to a thiophene derivative 
which would yield thiophene upon acidification of 
the experimental urine and the application of heat. 
The amounts of this acid labile derivative in the 
experimental urine were extimated by determination 
of’ the amount of volatile sulfur that could be dis- 
tilled from the acidified urines, and by 
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determination of the thiophene in such distillates 

by application of our modification of the Fletcher- 
Hopkins color reaction. A similar type of derivative 
has been noted previously after the ingestion of 
napthalene, anthracene, or phenanthrene by various 
species, but in no case has this acid labile deriva- 
tive been isolated or identified. 

Partition of the sulfur of the urine after 
the ingestion of a-bromothiophene gave essentially 
the same type of results as were obtained after the 
ingestion of thiophene. The presence of a mercap- 
turic acid was not indicated by the sulfur partition 
results, and no mercapturic acid could be isolated 
from the experimental urines. 

When administered with or without a supple- 
ment the a-thienylcarboxylic acid was excreted within 
experimental error entirely as the glycine conjugate, 
a-thiophenuric acid. When 3 mol equivalents of gly- 
cine were administered with the acid, the rate of ex- 


cretion of a-thiophenuric acid was markedly increased. 


Alanine, when similarly administered as a supplement, 
did not affect the rate of excretion of @-thiophen- 
uric acid. Thus, the physiological behavior in the 
rabbit of the a-thienylcarboxylic acid paralleled 
that of benzoic acid quite closely. The total 
a-thienylcarboxylic acid in the experimental urines 
was estimated colorimetrically by application of the 
"indophenin" reaction with isatin in sulfuric acid. 
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A STUDY OF CERTAIN FACTORS IN ATTEMPTS TO 
ALTER RESISTANCE OF ANIMALS TO VIRUS 
INFECTIONS OF THE RESPIRATORY TRACT 


Albert Harold Wheeler, Thesis (Ph.D. ) 
University of Michigan, 194% 


In this investigation, an attempt has been 
made to determine factors affecting the natural re- 
sistance of experimental animals to virus respira- 
tory infections. Since studies of this nature in 
virus infections have been limited, and since large 
numbers of experimental animals were not available, 
it was decided to test the effect of the factors se- 
lected for study in small groups of animals 4s a pre- 
liminary step. More complete experiments were per- 
formed when the results in these groups suggested 
that resistance had been altered by a given proced- 
ure. 

Influenza A virus was used as the test or- 
ganism. Animals were inoculated intranasally under 
ether anaesthesia with an appropriate dilution of a 
suspension of infected mouse lung. The differences 
in susceptibility between various species and strains 
of animals were studied to some extent; in selected 
species, certain alterations in the host, grouped 
for convenience as extrinsic physical or chemical 
stimuli and intrinsic physiological changes, were 
produced in order to study the resulting effect on 
the course of infection in these animals. The mor- 
tality, occurrence and extent of lesions, and the 
mean survival time, were used as measures of altered 
resistance. 

The various species of animals used in a 
preliminary survey to detect natural low resistance 
to influenza virus included rabbits, rats, Syrian 
hamsters, and Peromyscus maniculatus mice; in addi- 
tion, two strains of albino mice were tested. No 
species or strain with high susceptibility was en- 
countered. 17 
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: Only albino mice and Syrian hamsters, ani- 
mals of high and moderate susceptibility to influ- 
enza virus, respectively, were used in the experi- 
ments designed to test the effect on resistance of 
various extrinsic stimuli and of certain physiologi- 
cal alterations in the host. . 

In the course of the studies described in 
this dissertation, a large number of untreated ham- 
sters were infected with influenza virus, although 
the number included as controls in tests of one giv- 
en procedure was usually small. Only eight percent 
of the animals included in all the tests showed more 
than 15 percent pulmonary consolidation. 

Maintenance of animals in an environmental 
temperature of 10 degrees C. was the only extrinsic 
physical stimulus employed. This procedure appeared 
to decrease slightly the resistance of 16 hamsters 
to influenza virus, since half of the exposed ani- 
mals had from 15 to 50 percent pulmonary involvement, 
while none of the four animals inoculated simultan- 
eously and kept at room temperature showed similar 
pathology. However, no decreased resistance was 
noted in 54 mice subjected to a temperature of 10 
degrees C. as compared to 30 animals kept at room 
temperature. 

Extrinsic chemical stimuli applied to the 
experimental animals included exposure to irritating 
gases, the administration of staphylococcus toxin, 
aicohol, and amidopyrine. Irritation of the respira- 
tory passages of mice and hamsters by exposure to 
chlorine or formaldehyde gas shortly before or after 
the intranasal instillation of virus failed to alter 
the course of infection. Staphylococcus toxin in- 
stilled intranasally likewise had no effect. 

Thirty-nine hamsters were intoxicated by 
the intraperitoneal injection of ethyl alcohol prior 
to inoculation of virus; 45 percent of these animals 
showed from 15 to 50 percent consolidation of the 
lung, while 24 percent of 25 untreated animals inocu- 
lated with virus simultaneously had comparable le- 
sions. No significant evidence of decreased 
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resistance was observed in 443 mice given alcohol com- 
pared to 24 untreated animals. 

Twenty-six hamsters which had been inject- 
ed subcutaneously or intraperitoneally with amidopy- 
rine and 18 untreated animals were inoculated with 
influenza virus. Fifteen percent of the former group 
and six percent of the latter group showed consolida- 
tion involving between 15 and 7/75 percent of the lung. 

Physiological alterations in the host were 
attempted by the intraperitoneal administration of 
certain hormones, the inoculation of virus suspended 
in solutions containing "spreading factors," and by 
several methods which altered the amount of mucus in 
the respiratory tract. 

The injection of insulin, anterior pitui- 
tary body extract, thyroid extract, or crystalline 
thyroxine at various intervals before and after the 
inoculation of virus in mice failed to influence their 
resistance. The injection of leucotaxine or testicu- 
lar extract with the virus did not alter resistance 
of the host to influenza A virus. 

Gastric mucin has been found to decrease 
the resistance of animals to a variety of infectious 
agents. In this investigation, it was demonstrated 
that pulmonary lesions developed regularly in hamsters, 
inoculated intratracheally with influenza virus sus- 
pended in gastric mucin or in hamster nasal mucus, 
which were more extensive than those in animals re- 
ceiving virus alone. Seventy-one percent of 31 ani- 
mals in the former group had pulmonary lesions, 

While nine percent of ll untreated hamsters had com- 


parable consolidation. However, stimulation of mucus 


flow by the administration of pilocarpine could not 
be shown to produce the same effect. 

Conversely, the intraperitoneal injection 
of atropine sulfate, a drug which decreases mucus 
flow, into mice before ether anaesthesia and subse- 
quent virus inoculation, resulted in a significantly 
lower mortality, with a longer mean survival time. 
The mortality of 63 untreated animals was 58 percent, 
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while only 22 percent of 71 mice died when atropine 
was given 15 minutes before virus inoculation. This 
effect was noted when the drug was administered as 
long as six hours before virus instillation. Fur- 
ther, the incidence and extent of the lesions were 
decreased as a result of this treatment. The injec- 
tion of atropine after virus inoculation did not al- 
ter resistance. It is possible that the effective- 
ness of atropine is related to its inhibition of the 
increased mucus secretions resulting from ether 
anaesthesia. 
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THE METABOLISM OF MONOBROMOBENZENE, BENZENE, 
BENZYL CHLORIDE AND RELATED COMPOUNDS IN THE 
: RABBIT 


Robert F. Witter, Thesis (Ph.D.) 
University of Michigan, 1944 


1. The metabolism of monobromobenzene, 
benzene, benzyl chloride, S-benzylcysteine, S- 
phenylcysteine, p-monobromophenol, and cinnamyl 
chloride in the rabbit has been investigated by fol- 
lowing the changes in the distribution of urinary 
sulfur and the excretions of total phenols and total 
glucuronic acid, and by attempts to isolate the cor- 
responding mercapturic acids. 

ec. A procedure in which the mercapturic 
acid was isolated by means of ether extraction of 
the acid urine with or without previous treatment 
with basic lead acetate is described. 

3. In confirmation of earlier reports, from 
8 to 24 per cent of the benzyl chloride (0.3 to 0.4 
gem. fed) or from 8 to 18 per cent of the S-benzyl- 
cysteine (0.75 gm. fed) administered was isolated 
from the urine as a mercapturic acid. 

4. The oral administration of either benzyl 
chloride (0.25 to 0.35 gm.) or S-benzylcysteine (0.5 
to 0.75 gm.) resulted in an increased excretion of 
organic sulfur corresponding to from 40 to 58 per 
cent or from 76 to 93 per cent, respectively, of the 
amount fed. However, the feeding of either compound 
did not alter the excretion of ethereal sulfates, 
total phenols, or glucuronic acid. It was concluded 
that S-benzylcysteine may be an intermediate in the 
conversion of benzyl chloride to benzylmercapturic 
acid. Evidence has been presented that the rabbit 
utilizes the cystine or methionine of the diet in 
preference to the sulfur-containing amino acids of 
the tissues for the synthesis of benzylmercapturic 
acid from benzyl chloride. 
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5. The administration of either monobromo- 
benzene (1.0 gm.) or p-monobromophenol (0.4 gm.) was 
followed by increases in the excretion of glucuronic 
acid of from 20 to 25 per cent or from 50 to 70 per 
cent, respectively, and in the excretion of total 
phenols (calculated as p-monobromophenol and esti- 
mated by means of the modified Millon reaction) of 
14 per cent and from 29 to 84 per cent, respectively, 
of the compound fed. The experiments have demon- 
strated the quantitative importance of conjugation 
with glucuronic acid in the metabolism of these two 
compounds. The changes observed in the distribution 
of urinary sulfur after the administration of either 
monobromobenzene or p-monobromophenol were similar to 
those which have been previously reported in the lit- 
erature. 

6. Benzene, when fed in doses of 1.0 egm., 
appeared to be converted in part to phenols which 
were excreted in conjugation with glucuronic and sul- 
furic acids. The increases in total phenols, as 
measured by the modified Millon reaction, and in 
ethereal sulfates were each equivalent to about 10 
per cent, and the increases in glucuronic acid to 
from O to 10 per cent of the benzene that was fed. 

No significant change was observed in the excretion 
of organic sulfur, nor could any phenylmercapturic 
acid be isolated from the urine of rabbits to which 
benzene was fed; hence, conversion to a mercapturic 
acid is probably not an important pathway in the 
metabolism of this hydrocarbon in this species. 
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THE ELECTRICAL CONDUCTANCE OF ALKALINE 
EARTH HALIDES IN ETHANOL-WATER SYSTEMS 


Richard Louis Bateman, Thesis (Ph.D.) 
Michigan State College, 1944 


The electrical conductances of MgCl., 
BaClo, SrClo and SrBro were determined in various 
ethanol-water systems. Conductances of MgClo (0.1, 
0.01, and 0.001 N.) and BaCl, (0.08525, 0.008525 
and 0.001705 N.) were determined in 0, 5, 20, 40, 
60, 80, and 85% ethanol at 25°. Conductances of 
SrBro (0.1, 0.05, 0.01; 0.0025 and 0.001 N.) were 
determined in 0, 40 and 60% ethanol at 25°. Con- 
ductances of Sr€1l, (0.1, 0.05, 0.025, 0.01, 0.005, 
0.0025 and 0.001 N.) were determined in 0, 5, 20, 
40, 60, 80, 90 and 99.89% ethanol at 25°. Conduc- 
tances of SrCl, (0.01 N.) were determined in 0, 40, 
80 and 99.89% ethanol at 20° and at 30°. The con- 
ductance curves ( Avs % Ethanol) for these four 
electrolytes all gave the same general trend. All 
curves exhibited a point of inflection. 

The addition of a small quantity of 
ethanol produced a relatively large decrease in the 
equivalent conductance of the electrolytes in aqueous 
solutions. Larger quantities of ethanol produced in- 
creasingly smaller changes in the equivalent con- 
ductance up to a point of inflection. Beyond this 
point, more ethanol again caused the conductance to 
decrease rapidly. The point of inflection was found 
to vary with the nature and concentration of the 
electrolyte. For Sr€lo at 250, the points of in- 
flection occurred at approximately the following 
percentages of ethanol in the solvent: 0.025 N at 
80%; 0.01 N at 78%; 0.005 N at 72%; 0.0025 N at 684; 
0.001 N at 65% and zero concentration at 61%. 

Values for A. were obtained by extrapolation 
of A vs. VC curves to Zero concentration. For Src 1, 
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at 25°, J, values were: for 0% ethanol, 134.5; for 
5%, 115.0; for 20%, 71.9; for 40%, 50.8; for 60%, 
44.2; for 80%, 41.4; for 90%, 37.4; for 99.89%, 

22.1 ohms ~1: Walden's rule (Aon = constant) was not 
applicable to these systems, indicating that the de- 
gree of solvation was a function of the solvent com- 
position. 

The equivalent conductance approaches a 
linear function of the temperature. The deviation 
from a linear relationship is greatest in the 
solvents containing small amounts of ethanol. For 
SrCl5 at 25°, the temperature coefficients (d /dT)/ 
were: for 99.89% ethanol, 0.0232; for 80%, 0208; 
for 40%, .0340 and 0%, 0.125. Curves are drawn show- 
ing equivalent conductance as a function of solvent 
composition, electrolyte concentration, VC and tem- 
perature. Also A, and Aon are shown as functions of 
the composition of the solvent. 
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A STUDY OF THE FRAGMENTATION OF SOME TERTIARY 
CARBINOLS WHEN CONDENSED WITH BENZENE IN THE 
PRESENCE OF ALUMINUM CHLORIDE 


Henry Lewis Van Dyke, Thesis (Ph.D. ) 
Michigan State College, 1944 


Condensations were carried out at 40-459 C. 
using reactants in the ratio of one mole of alcohol, 
one-third mole of aluminum chloride and five moles 
of benzene. Gaseous products were collected by 
means of a suitably designed train and liquid prod- 
ucts were separated by fractionation. 


2, 2-Dimethylbutanol-2 





The yield of 2,3-dimethyl-2-phenylbutane 
from 2,3-dimethylbutanol-2 was good (40%). The 
chloride, 2-chloro-2,3-dimethylbutane and the unsat- 
urated hydrocarbon, 2,3-dimethylbutene-l, were 
formed in about equal amount (20%). The isomer, 
2,3-dimethylbutene-2, was not found. Isolation of 
a small amount of 2-methyl-2-phenylpropane (less 
than 1%) was the only evidence of fragmentation. 








2, d-Dimethylpentanol-2 


The condensation of 2,3-dimethylpentanol-2 
with benzene gave, as the main product, 2,3-dimethyl- 
2-phenylpentane (22%). <A smaller amount (14%) of 
e-Cchloro-2,3-dimethylpentane was isolated. The un- 
saturated fraction C Hy, (10%) showed physical con- 
stants near those of 2,3-dimethylpentene-l. Frag- 
mentation, as evidenced by the isolation of e-methyl- 
e-phenylpropane, was about one per cent. 


2,3,3-Trimethylbutanol-e 


It was found that in the condensation of 
2,35,3-trimethylbutanol-2, as was the case in other 
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alcohols where a tertiary group was attached to the 

carbinol carbon, that demethylation occurred as well 
as fragmentation of the same type found in the first 
two alcohols. -. 

The yield of 2,3,43-trimethyl-2-phenylbutane 
was only nine per cent while that of e-methyl-e- 
phenylpropane was more than four per cent. Small 
amounts of 2-chloro-2,%3,3-trimethylbutane (2%) and 
2,3,3-trimethylbutene-1l (5%) were recovered, to- 
gether: with about seven per cent of unchanged 2,3,3- 


trimethylbutanol-2. The recovery of 2-chloropropane 


and propene gave evidence of fragmentation of the 
original alcohol into iso butene and propene. The 
formation of saturated gaseous hydrocarbons, prob- 
ably methane and ethane, together with ethylene gave 
evidence of demethylation. Further evidence of de- 
methylation was found in the isolation of e-methyl- 
3-phenylbutene-2 and a mixture of hydrocarbons 
(C34Hy ¢) which contained 2-methyl-2-phenylbutane. 
This was identified by nitration, reduction and 
diazotization to 2-methyl-2-p-hydroxyphenylbutane. 


2,2, j5-Trimethylpentanol-3 





In the case of 2,2,3-trimethylpentanol-3,. 
the yield (10%) of the product of direct condensa- 
tion, 2,2,3-trimethyl-3-phenylpentane, was about the 
same as for the preceding alcohol. The yield of 2- 
methyl-2-phenylpropane was slightly lower (3%). At- 
tempts to isolate n-butene or butylchloride were not 
successful. No unchanged alcohol was isolated but 
evidence of its transformation into 3-chloro-2,2,3- 
trimethylpentane was found in the isolation of more 
than fifty per cent of this compound, together with 
an unsaturated fraction C gH, ¢- This fraction boiled 
at 100°-108°. Analysis and molecular refraction 
showed it to be an octene but its density and refrac- 
tive index do not check with the constants for 3,4,4- 
trimethylpentene-2. It was thought to be a mixture 
containing 3,4,4-trimethylpentene-2 and 3,3-dimethyl- 
2-ethylbutene-l. An eight per cent yield of a second 
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unsaturated hydrocarbon fraction was obtained which 
poiled at 74°-77° (15 mm.). Analysis and molecular 
refraction showed the molecular formula to be Oy oH ¢- 
Oxidation gave as the main product, phenyl-ethyl- 
ketone, indicating the presence of 2-methyl-3-phenyl- 
pentene-e in the mixture. 

A saturated fraction which boiled at 85°- 
88° (15 mm.) was obtained in five per cent yield. 
Analysis and molecular refraction gave CoH, e as the 
molecular formula. Nitration, reduction and diazotiz- 
ation gave a mixture of phenols which by analogy would 
contain 43-methyl-3-p-hydroxyphenylpentane. <A sharp 
melting derivative was not obtained. 


2 ,35,3-Trimethylpentanol-e 


Condensation of 2,3,3-trimethylpentanol-e, 
with benzene, gave 2,3,43-trimethyl-c-phenylpentane 
as the direct product in yields of about ten per 
cent. The yield of 2-methyl-2-phenylpropane was two 
and one-half per cent and, as in the preceding case, 
where the yield of t-butylbenzene was small, butsnes 
were not isolated. No unchanged alcohol was found 
but the yield of the stable e-chloro-2 ,3,3-trimethyl- 
pentane averaged 55 per cent. The unsaturated com- 
pound formed in the condensation and by decomposition 
of the chloride was proved by its boiling point, 
density and molecular refraction to be 2,3,3-tri- 
methylpentene-l. The evolution of hydrocarbons which 
did not liquify at -80°C. and the isolation of methyl 
chloride (5%) indicated demethylation. Products of 
demethylation consisted, as before, of unsaturated 





- and saturated compounds. The unsaturated fraction 





(2-3%) boiled at 78°-83° (15 mm.). Analysis and 
molecular refraction gave C as the molecular 
formula and oxidation gave at adibaeba as the main 
product. 2-Phenyl-3-methylpentene-e was present in 
the mixture. The saturated fraction (3%) was, as 
shown by analysis and molecular refraction a mixture 
of hexylbenzene which boiled at 95°-99° (15 mm.) and 
which, by analogy, should contain e-methyi-e-phenyl- 


pentane. 
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which, by analogy, should contain ec-methyl-2-phenyl- 
pentane. Nitration, reduction and diazotization 
gave a mixture of phenols from which a sharp melting 


derivative could not be prepared. 





There is presented a theoretical discus- 
sion of the mechanisms of condensation, rearrange- 


ment and fragmentation. 
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STUDIES RELATING TO A PHYSICAL CHEMICAL 
METHOD OF VITAMINS D ASSAY 


Robert B. Young, Thesis (Ph.D. ) 
Michigan State College, 1944 


The method investigated was the chromato- 
graphic adsorption method developed by Kingsley (1) 
utilizing the color reaction between Vitamins D and 
antimony trichloride-chloroform reagent to quantita- 
tively estimate the vitamin. This method gave ex- 


cellent results for about 80 natural fish oils, but 


resulted in values approximately 50% low for samples 
of irradiated ergosterol. The present work was done 
in an effort to obviate the difficulties encountered 
in the quantitative estimation of Vitamin Dz by this 
method. 

Since a solution of pure calciferol con- 
tains no Vitamin A or 3terols, its potency can be 
checked before and after each step of the chromato- 


graph procedure. A change in potency will be ob- 


served by a difference in the intensity of the color 
reaction. This procedure was followed using several 
different solutions of calciferol. Only a small 
loss, probably mechanical, was observed. 

It was found that the oxidaticn products 
of ether had a large negative effect on the color 
reaction, reducing the potency of a calciferol solu- 
tion by as much as 60%. In addition, it was known 
that irradiation of ether by ultraviolet light re- 
sults in the formation of very large amounts of 
oxidation products. As all the irradiated ergosterol 
samples were irradiated in ether solution, the pres- 
ence of oxidation products in the vitamin samples 
was quite probable. Accordingly, the vitamin solu- 
tion was treated successively with solutions of 
ferrous sulphate, sodium thiosulphate, and Fehling's 
solution, following each treatment with eight to ten 
washings with distilled water. This and similar 
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treatments were designed to free the vitamin solu- 
tion of oxidation products of ether. When measured 
after such treatment, the vitamin solution showed no 
change in potency as measured by the color reaction. 
The stability of the colors produced by 
the addition of calciferol to antimony trichloride- 
chloroform reagent and of cholesterol to antimony 
trichloride-chloroform reagent were investigated, 
using both a visual and a photoelectric photometer. 
The color produced by calciferol rose rapidly to a 
maximum and was quite stable for five minutes, after 
which time it gradually decreased in intensity. The 
color produced by cholesterol increased rapidly with 
time, the rate of increase falling off slightly after 


15.-minutes. 
Both calciferol and cholesterol were found 


to be quite stable in each of ten different solvents. 
These ten solvents included all those used in the 


chromatograph procedure. 
A comparison was made of the extinction 


values of the same solutions on both the visual and 
the photoelectric photometers. The readings were 


found to be entirely comparable. 

By repeated dilution of a sample of pure 
calciferol, it was found that as little as 5 U.S.P. 
Units of calciferol can be detected by the antimony 
trichloride-chloroform color reaction and that as 
few as 10 U.S.P. Units can be accurately measured. 


Reference 


(1) G. V. Kingsley, Univ. Microfilms (Ann Arbor, 
Mich.) pub. No. 452, 28 pp.; Microfilm Abstracts, 


4, Wo. 2, 36 (1943) 
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FARM MORTGAGE FINANCING IN 
MISSOURI, 1915-1940 


Emil Samuel Troelston, Thesis (Ph.D. ) 
University of Missouri, 1943 


In the period following 1920 when farm 
mortgage foreclosures became very mumerous, many 
studies in the farm mortgage credit field were made. 
Most of these were broad studies comprising all 
seemingly important aspects, and a few investigations 
extended back to the’ close of the pioneering stage 
when farm mortgage credit history might be said to 
have begun. 

The author's study of farm mortgage credit 
was made for the purpose of discovering, so far as 
court house records would reveal, some of the factors 
making for success with farm mortgages in Missouri. 
It was thought that such a study would help farmers 
to answer the following questions: 

1. How much can I profitably and safely borrow? 

2. Under what contract terms will I most likely 
be able to repay a loan without loss to my- 
self or creditors? 

43. Under what circumstances can I not afford to 
borrow? 

Eight congressional or survey townships 
widely scattered through the state to represent vari- 
ous types of farming areas and soil conditions were 
selected for study. 

An analysis of the data from these sample 
areas reveal that mortgage failures can not be cor- 
related with any one condition, but are determined 
by various factors. A summary of these factors is 
given in the following paragrapns: 


1. Size, movement, and composition of the mortgage 
debt reveal something of borrowing and lending 
practices, especially in a period of generally 
falling prices. 3] 
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a. 


The size of the recorded mortgage debt in to- 
tal amount, debt per acre, and ratio of debt 

to market value varied @ great deal between 
townships but did not follow soil quality as 
indicated by sale values, soil types, or the 
amount of nitrogen in the surface 7/7 inches of 
soil. 

In the state as a4 whole, the mortgage debt 

load rose very rapidly from 1920 until 1927 

and decreased after that, so that in 1935 it 
was approximately the size that it was in 1917. 
There was a rise and fall in the debt load in 
each of the 8 areas, but there was a wide vari- 
ation between areas in the percentage rise, us- 
ing 1917 as a base, and in the time the peak 


‘load was reached. For instance, the range in 


percentage rise of debt load was from 50 to 
115, and the peak debt load was reached in one 
township in 1922 and in another, not until ten 
years later. 

First, second, third, and fourth mortgages were 
found. Many second mortgages were apparently 
made to secure the payment of commissions and 
interest charges on first mortgages. Third 
and fourth mortgages, since most of these were 
made in- the period of agricultural depression 
following 1920, seem to have been made at the 
insistence of creditors for security. 


2. The term of mortgage contract varied. 


a 


The data indicate little relationship between 
length of term in mortgage contracts and repay- 
ment capacities, and apparently the term was 
often changed during the life of a loan to suit 
the needs of borrowers and/or lenders. Both 
very short and very long term mortgages were 
found, but the average length of term of mort- 
gages filed was much longer near the close of 
the period studied than for the earlier period. 


Repayment provisions seemed to have been fixed 


largely by the custom of lenders and in many 


Gi 
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cases mortgage contract terms called for re- 
payment in a lump sum on‘the mortgage due date. 
the use of installment loans was due largely 

to the loaning practices of federally sponsored 
agencies and was quite common in recent years. 
Fifteen per cent of the mortgages used in the 
study did not state an interest rate in the re- 
corded mortgage contract. sSome of these were 
made for the purpose of securing the payment 

of interest and commissions on prior mortgages 
and themselves had no interest rate. Stated 


interest rates varied widely between areas but 


did not vary with soil productivity. The va- 
riations seem to be due to the cost of making 
loans, the demand for loans, and fixed rates 

of some lenders. 

In the 8 areas during most of the period the 
median interest rate was a little more than six 
per cent but rose sharply in 1920, declined in 
1921, and fell approximately one per cent in 


1934. 


Loaning practices varied between lending agencies. 


a. 


Individuals furnished the largest per cent of 
mortgage funds throughout the period, made 
small loans at a high rate of interest for a 
period usually five years or less with straight 
term methods of repayment. Individuals also 
supplied more than 50 per cent of junior mort- 
gage credit. 

Commercial banks, trust companies, and savings 
banks taken as a group loaned heavily in the 
years before 1930, made characteristically small, 
short time, straight term loans at a high rate 
of interest, and furnished about one third of 
the second mortgage credit. 

Insurance company loans were often first mort- 
gage, straight term loans made for a low rate 
of interest and with a mortgage term usually 
of five years. Insurance companies made com- 


paratively few loans after 1930. 
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d. Mortgage companies and miscellaneous lending 
agencies made loans throughout the period. 

They made relatively small loans at high interest 
rates, usually for a term of about five years, 
and used straight term and installment, and 

first and junior loans. 

e. The Federal Land Bank and the Land Bank Com- 
missioner furnished a large amount of credit 
in the most severe depression years (1930-35), 
with large, long time, installment loans at 
low rates of interest. 

f. The Joint Stock Land Banks made long term, in- 
stallment loans at an interest rate of six per 
cent. 

Foreclosure of mortgages was a serious problem 

during most of the period. 

a. From 1917 through 19435 in all townships, 
$1,924,617 out of $10,864,971 of loans filed 
were liquidated by foreclosure. 

b. This study discloses no relationship between 
foreclosure and length of mortgage term or soil 
productivity in the 8 townships. 

c. In 13 counties widely scattered through the 
state the volume of foreclosures (1929-1939) 
did not vary with soil type. 

d. In Putnam County (1927-1935) the percentage of 
acreage foreclosed was slightly greater on the 
better soil types. 

e. By January 1, 1936, Joint Stock Land Banks had 
foreclosed upon 28 per cent of loans made, and 
commercial and savings banks (including trust 
companies), mortgage companies and miscellan- 
eous lending agencies, and insurance companies, 
approximately 14 per cent each. Individuals 
had foreclosed upon 1l per cent of their loans, 
the Federal Land Bank, 2 per cent, and the Land 
Bank Commissioner, 1.8 per cent. 

f. Large tracts or farms, large mortgages, use of 
junior mortgage credit, loans made about 1920, 
and high interest rates were associated with 


foreclosure. 
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The data used in this study indicate a 
farm mortgage pattern dependent upon many factors, 
not the least of which is the attitude of borrowers 
and lenders towards the value and use of farm mort- 
gage credit in a particular locality. Success with 
farm mortgages depends, too, upon many factors, no 
one of which can be said to be most important in all 
areas. Insofar as soil quality is a dominant influ- 
ence, these dates indicate that it is in small areas 
or within restricted limits of soil variations. 
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COMMUNICATION SOUND SLIDE SCRIPTS 


E. Dana Gibson, Thesis (Ph.D. ) 
New York University, 1944 


statement of the Problem 
The purpose of this study is to create 
scripts for 55 mm. slidefilms in four different 
“ fields of communication--telephone, telegraph, post 


office, and redio. 
The selected topics and the scripts pre- 


pared are intended to fit the needs and understand- 
ing of a tenth-grade high-school student in an In- 

troduction to Business course, and to give an over- 
view of those communication fields he needs in this 


course. 








Methods and Procedures Used in Solution 
The steps necessary for the solution of the 


problem are as follows: 
1. The preparation of the preliminary check 


lists. 

To obtain a preliminary list of topics by 
which to check Introduction to Business 
information sources, letters were sent to 
persons holding high executive positions 
in four communication fields and the re- 
searcher's teaching notes and master's 
thesis were used. 

2. The preparation of the expanded check lists. 
The check lists formed from the topics the 
businessmen suggested, together with those 
added by the researcher, were then used to 
survey syllabi, textbooks, yearbooks, and 
magazines containing references to the se- 
lected communication areas. The resulting 
topics and their frequencies comprise the 


expanded check lists. 
3. The preparation of the revised check lists. 
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The facts in the completed check lists were 
authenticated by businessmen. After the 
changes they suggested were incorporated in 
the check lists, the remaining list of 
topics constituted the revised check lists. 

4. Preparation of the script outlines. 
Since the revised check lists did not in- 
clude an introduction or a recapitulation, 
which are needed in the writing of each 
script, and did not always list the topics 
in & logical order for writing the scripts, 
a script outline was prepared for each of 
the subject areas. | 

5. Preparation of the script criteria. 
A series of criteria by which to write the 
scripts were formulated from the information 
found in the letters and materials sent the 
researcher by visual workers in the field 
and from books, theses, and personal inter- 
views. 

6. The writing of the scripts. 
To write the scripts it was necessary to 
synthesize the various factors involved. 
a. The topics in the script outlines. 
b. The criteria by which the scripts were to 

be written. 

c. The script objectives. 


The Scripts 

The telephone script gives the student an 
insight into the history, importance, use, service, 
techniques, equipment, and vocational opportunities 
of telephone communication. 

The telegraph script, besides giving the 
student a knowledge of the topics mentioned above 
for the telephone script, takes the student behind 
the scenes of the Western Union building in New York 
City where he learns, firsthand, the duties that em- 
ployees there perform. 

The post office script, after reviewing 
the history and importance of the post office, 
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presents to the student the place of the post office 
in our lives through a series of interviews with se- 
lected postal personnel and through side trips to 
pertinent postal units. All major phases of distribu- 
tion, collection, and vocational opportunity are 


thoroughly reviewed. 
The radio scripts, like the others, first 


builds up the background of the student about the 
subject area involved. He is then taken to a medium- 
sized radio station where the various functions of 
radio are discussed, shown how radio waves operate, 
how various equipment and personnel are used in 
broadcasting, and what the future of radio is as it 
relates to television, facsimile, and frequency modu- 


lation. 


Validation of the Scripts 
Upon completion, the scripts were validated 


to make sure they presented a true picture of the va- 
rious fields and met the needs of the classroom. 





Conclusions* 
1. The students with whom the scripts were 


checked seemed to enjoy as well as gain 
value from them. 

2. The scripts when produced as slidefilms 
can be used with recent Introduction to 
Business textbooks, such as those sur- 
veyed in this thesis, as well as in some 
vocational guidance classes. 

4. The scripts are capable of understanding 
by tenth-grade high-school students. 

4. The information and skills presented in 
the scripts are usable in the everyday 
life of tenth-grade high-school students. 

5. The business vocabulary of tenth-grade 
students, as well as their understanding 
of business practices and attitudes, is 








lthere are thirteen other considerations in the body 
of the thesis. 
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increased as a result of their. seeing and 


hearing the slidefilms. 
6. The techniques used in writing the scripts 


are technically correct. 
H 7. The scripts give an overview of the subject 


areas covered. 








1. That the scripts be produced as sound slide- 
films and tried out in actual classroom sit- 
uations. 

e. That such scripts be written and produced as 
sound slidefilms for every unit of work in 
Introduction to Business. 

4. That many of the communication facts con- 
tained in junior business training books be 

reviewed with the co-operation of business- 
men. 

4. That more vocational information should be 

included in the textbooks on Introduction to 

Business. 

That a motion picture be produced covering 

the same topics in the slidefilms so that 

students can see many of the points mentioned 
in actual operation. 

6. That the narration be adapted to records so 
that schools without visual facilities can 
make use of the information contained in the 
scripts. 

7. That the necessary teaching aids be worked 
out to make the scripts, when produced, more 
effective. 

8. That Business Education teachers be given 
instruction in the use of audio-visual equip- 


ment and aids. 
9. That the effectiveness of the scripts when 


Recommendations 
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ee produced should be checked periodically. 

10. That the scripts, when produced, be kept up- 
to-date by substituting, adding, or subtract- 
ing facts or pictures when necessary. 
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ll. That graduate Business Education depart- 
ments give training in and provide oppor- 
tunity for visual research. 

12. That educators make the acquaintance of 
business specialists in audio-visual pro- 
duction and work with them in the prepara- 
tion of educational audio-visual aids. 
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A DETERMINATION OF THE BIOLOGICAL PRIN- 
CIPLES OF IMPORTANCE FOR GENERAL EDUCATION 


William Edgar Martin, Thesis (Ph.D. ) 
University of Michigan, 1944 





Problems of the Investigation 

To determine those principles of the bi- 
Ological sciences which are of importance for gener- 
al education. 

In this study a principle was defined in 
terms of two criteria. | 

For a statement to be a principle: 

1. It must be a comprehensive generalization 
which resumes the widest possible range of 
facts within the domain of facts with which 
it is directly concerned. 

The facts resumed in the generalization 
must denote 

A. objects and/or events and the relations 
between them. 

B. properties. 

2. It must be scientifically true. 

To satisfy this criterion: 

A. It must be verifiable; i.e., it must be 
stated so that it suggests, either direct- 
ly or indirectly, a definite operation of 
observation or experiment whereby its 
truth value can be tested or verified. 

B. It must be consistent with the body of ac- 

cepted scientific knowledge, and except 
for a few limiting or singular exceptions, 
with all the data (facts) relevant to it. 

















The Inductive Phase of the Study 


Techniques. 
A tentative list of the important biologi- 


cal generalizations was secured by an analysis of 
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the materials appearing in three junior-college text- 
books prepared for survey courses in the natural sci- 
ences, three biology textbooks for the secondary 
school, a survey series of the biological sciences 
prepared for the general reader, and in the lists 

of scientific principles in reports of five research 
studies. 

The generalizations were submitted to 
three specialists in the teaching of science who 
evaluated each in terms of the criteria: 

1. Is it a generalization of the biological 
sciences? 
2. Is it & principle? 

The statements which satisfied both cri- 
teria were organized into a list of "major" princi- 
ples, those which satisfied only number 1 were or- 
ganized into a list of "minor" principles. 

The list of major principles was submitted 
to three subject-matter specialists who were asked 
to refine the statements and to judge whether each 
was scientifically true. The acceptable principles 
were then organized into a "master" list. 








Findings 





The "master" list contained 300 different 
major principles and the minor list 236. 


The Deductive Phase of the Study 


Techniques 
Step I. An analysis of the scientific ma- 


terials appearing in selected magazines and newspa- 
pers was made to determine which principles in the 
"major" and "minor" lists must be comprehended in 
order to permit an understanding of these materials. 
Each statement from the sources was assigned to the 
principle, or principles, to which it was related, 
in terms of criteria set up. 





Findings 





A total of 2573 articles from the magazine 
and newspaper materials were assigned to the prin- 
Ciples. 
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Techniques 
- Step II. The "major" and "minor" lists of 
principles were organized into rating sheets which 
were submitted to selected teachers and laymen who 
gerved as raters. Each rater indicated his Judgment 
ag to the suitability of each principle for use as 
an objective of instruction in science in a@ program 
of general education by marking each in accordance 
with the following code: 
1. Not at all suited 

Poorly suited 
Neither well nor poorly suited 
Well suited 
Ideally suited 

The data from these evaluations were tabu- 
lated and the mean of the ratings for each principle 
determined. 





WI & WW Po 


Findings 





A total of 102 major and 26 minor princi- 
ples were judged by all the evaluators to be ideally 
suited; of the 300 major principles 296 secured a 








mean value of 2.5 or more and thus were considered 
to be suitable. | 


Techniques 











Step III. Each principle in the “minor” 
list was considered separately and on the basis of 
its meaning and scope was assigned to the "major" 
principle to which it was most nearly related. 

Then each major principle was arbitrarily 
assigned the total of all statements from the maga- 
Zine and newspaper materials which had been assigned 
to it and to all the minor principles related to it. 
The 300 "major" principles were then ranked in 
descending order on the basis of these totals. 

Each "major" principle was also arbitrarily 
assigned the highest mean value given by the evalua- 
tors who rated the principles as to their suitabil- 
ity for purposes of general education, of any minor 
principle under it, provided that the major princi- 
ple did not already possess a higher value than any 
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of its subsidiary principles. The 300 major princi- 
ples were then ranked in descending order on the 


basis of the mean of the value which each had re- 


ceived from the evaluators, or which had been arbi- 
trarily assigned to it. 
The list of 300 major principles and the 
data secured for each principle should prove of 
value to classroom teachers and supervisors of bi- 
Ology; to subject-matter specialists engaged in train- 
ing science teachers for all levels; to committees 
engaged in the construction or. revision of courses 
in biology, of the science program as a whole; or the 
total instructional program; and to the authors of 
textbooks and supplementary materials for all grade 
levels from the elementary school through junior col- 
lege in the following ways: . 
l. As an index of the relative importance of 
the biological principles and of the degree 
of emphasis which should be given to the dé- 
velopment of "functional understandings” of 
the principles in a program of general educa- 


tion. 
2. As a source of technically correct statements 


of the biological principles. 

3. As a source of those “maior understandings" 
around which the learning experiences of the 
curriculum in science can be organized and 
in terms of which the results of science in- 
struction, as it appears in changed pupil be- 


haviors, may be evaluated. 
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THE RELATION OF SCHOLARSHIP TO TENURE AND 


SALARY OF HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Gilbert Oscar Robinson, Thesis (Ph.D. ) 


Purpose 





University of Missouri, 1935 


To find the relationships existing between 


the scholarship of teachers and school administrators 
and of their tenure and their salaries. 


Scientific Approach 





Study of records and publications in the 


various offices and libraries of the University of 
Missouri and the state school directory. 


Summa ry 


(1) 





(2) 


(3 ) 


(4) 
(5) 


The relations between salary and scholar- 
ship and tenure and scholarship are sig- 
nificantly non-linear. 

The scholarship marks made in the early 
collegiate years furnish the better data for 
the prediction of tenure from scholarship 
marks. 

The relationship between scholarship in 
professional courses and tenure is signif- 
icantly high when expressed in terms of the 
correlation ratios. 

The correlation ratios between scholarship 
and salary are significantly high. 

Tables for the prediction of tenure and of 
salary based upon scholarship were prepared. 


Recommendations 





(1) Public school administrators should take 


into consideration certain of the finds when 
employing teachers. 


(2) Teacher-training institutions should take 


into consideration certain findings when 
considering the problems of (1) selection 
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of the student for the teacher-training in- 
stitutions, (2) placement of teachers, and 
(3) improvement of the content of profes- 
sional education courses. 

(3) Teachers-in-training are interested in 
their chances of success and will find 
some interesting data in this study. 

(4) Research workers should consult the corre- 
lation ratios found in this study. 
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NEGRO LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE DEANS 


Matthew J. Whitehead, Thesis (Ed.D. ) 
New York University, 1944 


Statement of the Problem 

The purpose in this study 1s to present, 
through available historical sources and through in- 
formation furnished by deans of instruction in Negro 
liberal arts colleges, the status and duties of the 
dean; to trace the origin and development of the of- 
fice; to give, through personal and professional 
background data, an accurate picture of the present 
incumbents of the office; and to discover ideal 
practices current in the deanship of the Negro lib- 
eral arts colleges. 





Need for the study 

Nowhere in the literature of higher educa- 
tion could there be discovered by the investigator a 
study which dealt with the status and duties of deans 
of instruction in Negro liberal arts colleges. No- 
where, apparently, is there a complete and unified 
picture of that person who occupies the important 
position of directing, supervising, and organizing 
higher education for Negroes in America. In the 
field of higher education very little has been done 
in setting up guiding principles, developing philos- 
ophies of administration, and defining administra- 
tive functions. It seems desirable to this investi- 
gator for the sake of economy of practice and effi- 
ciency of service, that the duties of the Negro lib- 
eral arts college dean should be defined and some 
criteria established for that office. 

As a background for other studies in this 
field, as information for college personnel workers, 
and for those who look to a college deanship as a 
vocational goal, it is the opinion of the investiga- 
tor that an accurate account of the development of 
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the Negro liberal arts college deanship is needed. 
This study is an effort to contribute to that need. 


Method of Procedure 

The sources of data for this study were of 
two types: (1) historical documents, and (2) the 
present deans in the sixty Negro liberal arts col- 


leges. 





The historical sources included the liter- 
ature available on the origin and development of 
the deanship as found in the annual catalogues of 
colleges, the histories of institutions, annual re- 
ports of the presidents to the boards of trustees, 
annual reports of the deans to the presidents, min- 
utes of the faculty, bulletins, books, and magazines. 

Data from the present deans in the field 
were obtained by means of a set of inguiry sheets 
which were sent to all Negro liberal arts college 
deans in the United States. The inquiry sheets 
were supplemented by personal interviews which the 
investigator held with deans, presidents, faculty 
members, and college students. 


Summary of Findings 

An analysis of the data suggests the fol- 
lowing summaries and conclusions in regard to the 
deans of Negro liberal arts colleges: 

The first Negro deanship in America was es- 
tablished in 1869 at Howard University, Washington, 
District of Columbia. 

“William F. Bascom was the first Negro lib- 
eral arts college dean in America. 

The office of dean of instruction in sixty 
per cent of the colleges was created to aid the pres- 


ident. 





The office of dean has been created in one 
hundred per cent of the Negro liberal arts colleges 


in the United States. 
The present trend is toward greater matur- 


ity in the office of dean. 
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The tendency to promote to the deanship 
from the ranks in the same institution is on the in- 
crease. 

The dominant current trend in the appoint- 
ment of deans favors Education as the previous sub- 
ject-matter field of the dean. 

Ninety-one per cent of the deans teach 
classes at the college where they assumed the posi- 
tion of dean. | 
The present trend points in the direction 
of giving permanent tenure to deans. This trend is 
greater in the private than in the public colleges. 

The educational efficiency of the dean's 
office is adversely affected by overlapping inter- 
ests, duplication of functions, and conflicts of au- 
thority. Presidents are performing seventy per cent 
of the duties common to deans; registrars are per- 
forming sixty per cent of the same functions which 


deans perform. 
Salaries of Negro deans are unusually low; 


the median salary being $2367.60. 

The dean's duties should cover eight spe- 
cific fields of activity: (1) supervisory, (2) ad- 
ministrative, (3) advisory, (4) faculty relations, 
(5) research, (6) public relations, (7) teaching, 


and, (8) clerical. 


Deans should teach a minimum load. Good 
teaching on the part of deans is an asset to adminis- 


tration. 
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AN INVESTIGATION OF THE USE OF HEAVY 
MINERALS IN DETERMINING THE ORIGIN 
AND COURSE OF PROFILE DEVELOPMENT 

IN SOILS 


Joseph Fish Haseman, Thesis (Ph.D. ) 
University of Missouri, 1944 


A study was made of the use of heavy min- 
erals in determining the origin of soils and the 
process of soil profile development. <A procedure 
was outlined for the determination ef soil origin 
based on the heavy minerals content of the soil. The 
procedure consisted of examining the heavy minerals 


from sized fractions of the various parent materials 


present in the locality and comparing these minerals 
with the ones found in the same size fractions of 
the soil. Estimation by visual approximation of 
percentage of the various heavy minerals gave suffi- 
cient accuracy in most cases to correlate the soil 
with the proper parent material. 

seventeen soils and parent materials from 
Missouri and Iowa were examined, and the Putnan, 
Grundy, and Tilsit soil profiles were studied in de- 
tail. The origin of the soils was apparent from the 
kinds and amounts of heavy minerals present. Dif- 
ferences in the origin of layers within a soil pro- 
file were reflected in the heavy minerals suite. 
Loess was uniform in heavy minerals composition over 
large areas and contained a characteristic heavy 
minerals suite by which its presence could be easily 
recognized. All the Missouri soils examined were 
found to contain some loess in the upper horizons. 
The upper 17 inches of the Tilsit profile contained 
approximately 16 per cent loess. 

The Putnam and Grundy profiles examined 
were of loess origin down into the C horizon. With 
increasing depth in the C horizon of the Putnam, a 
gradual change in material from loess through 
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glacial drift to sedimentary rock was indicated. 

A procedure was developed for determining 
quantitatively the changes occurring during soil pro- 
file development. This consisted of detailed mechan- 
ical analysis of the profile followed by a detailed 
heavy minerals analysis of several sized fractions | 
of the various horizons. Accurate percentages of 
the heavy mineral zircon were obtained by chemical 
analysis. Profile uniformity was based on similar- 
ities in particle size distribution, in total heavy 
minerals distribution between the various particle 
gizes, in zircon distribution between the various 
sizes, and in the qualitative composition of the 
heavy minerals fractions. 

Tests of uniformity were made on profiles 
of the Tilsit, Marion, and Grundy soils. The Tilsit 
profile showed both geological and depositional dif- 
ferences. The upper portion of the Marion profile 
was apparently uniform, but samples were not taken 
deep enough to give a complete profile. The Grundy 
profile showed uniformity down into the C horizon, 
which enabled calculations of soil development to be 
made. Calculations of soil development were made 
after assuming that zircon was a stable factor. 
Changes in the various horizons were based on the 
zircon content of the C horizon. 

The present Grundy profile was found to be 
heavier than the original parent material. This in- 
crease was due partly to organic matter and partly 
to oxidation and hydration of minerals leading to 
Clay formation. The profile also showed a volume 
increase of approximately 50 per cent in the B hori- 
ZOn and an average volume increase of about 8 per 
cent. A quantitative measure of the clay formed in 
the Grundy was obtained together with a partial pic- 
ture of its movement. The silt fractions showed some 
evidence of translocation, while the coarsest sand 
was apparently immobile and quite stable. A study 
of the heavy minerals in the Grundy revealed that 
mineral breakdown was vigorous in the Q--22 inch 
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layer, and fell off with increasing depth, becoming 
negligible below 42 inches. 

The process of soil development in the 
Grundy is explained by considering the parent loess 
to have been deposited slowly enough to permit com- 
plete leaching of carbonates together with the for- 
mation of considerable clay. The calculations 
which were made, therefore, give us only a picture | 
of the later stages of soil formation and develop- 
ment. The increases in weight and volume of the 
profile are explained by considering that the ca- 
tions released by weathering of feldspars and other 
unstable minerals are incorporated in the exchange 
complex of the clay. Thus there is.little loss in , 
the drainage water. Hydration and oxidation result- | 
ing from weathering explains the weight and volume 
increases. 
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CIVITATES LIBERAE UNDER 
THE ROMAN REPUBLIC 








Hester Jane Gruber, Thesis (Ph.D. ) 
Bryn Mawr College, 1942 


The purpose of this dissertation is to 
trace chronologically the development of civitates 
liberae during the Roman Republic. Particular at- 
tention has been given to the origin of the Roman 
concept of libertas, the bases upon which grants of 
libertas rested, the respects in which Rome either 
maintained or modified her original practices, and 
the privileges and obligations belonging to the 
civitates liberae. An attempt has also been made to 
determine the actual localities which possessed 
libertas at different periods. The study has been 
founded on ancient authors, inscriptions, coins, 
with consideration of the work of modern scholars. 

This chronological survey of libertas re- 
veals that the idea developed from Rome's own con- 
cepts of deditio and amicitia and was not derived 
from the practices of the Hellenistic kings. It is 
shown that Rome did not revoke grants of libertas 
without provocation, but rather after a violation of 
amicitia had occurred (as in the case of cities 
which supported Aristonicus or Mithradates). Evi- 
dence is presented to prove that there was no 
stereotyped pattern for civitates liberae since, 
preceding Rome's recognition of their freedom, they 
may have been independent, or subject to a king, or 
within a Roman province. Originally Rome treated 
cities set "free" (i.e.,. from.a@ king or from subject 
status) no differently than those already "free" 
(whose independence she continued to recognize). 
Modifications in the status of civitates Jiberae re- 
sulted then, not from their original condition, but 
from Rome's varying and opportunistic foreign policy. 
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There were two principal ways in which 
libertas was used by Rome. One of these was recog- 
nition of freedom in an area where Rome did not wish 
to form a province; the other comprised a grant of 
freedom to a city within a Roman province. This 
study shows how each type was employed as early as 
the third century B.C., the one in Illyria and the 
Other in Sicily, and how the two lines of develop- 
ment continued till the end of the Republic, embrac- 
ing Macedonia, Greece, Asia, Africa and the Eastern 
provinces acquired later. There is slight evidence 
for civitates liberae in Spain or Gaul. The fact 
that freedom was granted much more liberally in the 
Kast than in the West may be attributed to the fact 
that Rome, reluctant to acquire territory and assume 
either governmental control or far reaching responsi- 
bilities upon her first contacts with Macedonia, 
Greece, and Asia Minor, used grants of libertas wide- 
ly, in preference to foedera. Conversely, Sicily 
and Africa, made provinces by Rome immediately, al- 
ways had a small number of free cities. Moreover, 
the wars preceding the acquisition of Greece, Mace- 
donia, and Asia as provinces caused violations of 
amicitia which resulted in loss of libertas for many 
cities. Consequently it is clear why the number of 
free cities was larger in the earlier periods of Ro- 
man history, and also why possession of freedom with- 
in a province, rather than outside of it became pre- 
ponderant. 

Furthermore, after numerous violations of 
amicitia in the first century B.C., Rome confirmed 
the freedom of those cities which had remained loyal 
by senatorial decree. Therefore libertas eventually 
became a set of privileges, enumerated by a decree of 
the Senate, which varied in individual cases. These 
privileges included all or part of the following: 
full local jurisdiction, control of lands, power to 
levy taxes and coin money, right to receive exiles, 
freedom from quartering of troops and extraordinary 
levies of money, and immunity. It is uncertain 
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whether immunity was first divorced from freedom in 
148 B.C. or in 129 B.C., but certainly after 129 
libertas was no guarantee of immunitas for newly 
created free cities. Rome, however, did not abro- 
gate all former grants of immunity; it was retained, 
for example, in Sicily and Africa. Immunity was 
granted more freely by Caesar and Antony than by 
Sulla and Pompey. History also shows clearly that 
mere possession of rights was no guarantee that they 
would be observed if governors were unscrupulous, 
but this did not make libertas any less a privilege, 
for in such instances even treaties were violated. 
The main obligations.of free cities at all times 
were to furnish ships, troops, grain, or money, in 
accordance with their status as amici. 
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THE ROMAN COLONY OF SALONAE 


Margaret Glover Moore, Thesis (Ph.D. ) 
University of Michigan, 1943 


The primary purpose of this dissertation 
is to investigate the historical, municipal, relig- 
lous, and economic development of the Roman colony 
of Salonae, as indicated by epigraphical and liter- 
ary evidence. The third volume of the Corpus In- 
scriptionum Latinarum contains the bulk of the epi- 
graphical evidence; Latin and Greek authors, begin- 
ning with Caesar and continuing to the ecclesiasti- 
cal writers of the ninth and tenth centuries, fur- 
nish the literary material used in this study. 

Salonae's history appears to have been di- 
vided into two distinct periods. The first embraced 
those years of colonization and development during 
which the native Dalmatians of the province, revolt- 
ing against the growth of Roman infiltration and in- 
fluence in the city, attacked it repeatedly. In the 
second period, Salonae, in her maturity, was a bul- 
wark against the Gothic and Slavic invasions threat- 
ening the western world and offered refuge to the op- 
pressed Balkan people who were driven from their 
lands. In the seventh century, however, Salonae her- 
self succumbed to the Slavic onslaught. 

The population of the city undoubtedly 
changed with the vicissitudes of her history. The 
early residents were Greeks who founded the city, 
Dalmatians, and Romans of the mercantile class. 

When Salonae reached her peak of development in the 
third, fourth, and fifth centuries, however, the na- 
tive element tended to disappear and the large major- 
ity of citizens were Romans, with a smaller propor- 


tion of Greeks. 
Salonae's municipal government differed 


little from that of other colonies in the western 
provinces. During the early Empire, the city had a 
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popular assembly and a senate, with clearly defined 
powers. The former disappeared shortly after the 
first century, while the latter continued to func- 
tion only nominally until the late Empire, its pow- 
ers being gradually usurped by various municipal and 
imperial officials. 

With the exception of her chief magistrates, 
the city's municipal officials, the quinquennales, 
aediles, quaestores, patroni, etc., were similar to 
those of other colonies. Salonae was unusual, how- 
ever, in that her governors were designated both as 
guattuorviri and duoviri. The former ‘title appears 
to have yielded to the latter at the end of the first 
or the beginning of the second century, when the cen- 
tral government in Rome sought to eliminate the va- 
riations in local constitutions and magistracies. 
Thus Salonae's chief magistrates came to be called 
duoviri consonant with the chief magistrates of oth- 
er colonies in the Empire. 

Inasmuch as Salonae was the seat of imper- 
ial administration in Dalmatia, it is natural that 
numerous indications of the imperial governors and 
their staffs should have been found there. From 
their first appearance in Salonae in Caesar's time 
until the middle of the third century, these adminis- 
trators bore the title of legati pro praetore. There- 
after they were known as praesides, except for a 
short period before the city's destruction when they 
were designated as proconsules. 

The deities worshipped in Salonae were many 
and varied. Oriental as well as indigenous Dalmatian 
and Roman gods shared in the religious devotion of 
the city. The most popular deity appears to have 
been Iuppiter Optimus Maximus. In close competition 
with this cult was that of the oriental deity Cybele. 
Christianity also came to play an important part in 
the life of Salonae. It was particularly prominent 
from the third century on although St. Paul and Titus 
preached the gospel in Dalmatia as early as two cen- 


turies before. 
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As the capital of the province, the chief 
city of the diocese of Illyricum Occidentale, and © 
the commercial hub of Dalmatia, Salonae was the 
point of convergence of a large number of roads. 
These highways were of vital importance in convey- 
ing iron, gold, silver, wool, and lumber to the 
city's industrial and manufacturing plants. Many 
of these products were exported once they were man- 
ufactured into salable commodities. 

Numerous occupations were represented in 
the city, but only such as one would expect to find 
in a metropolis the size and importance of Salonae. 
Many of the craftsmen and laborers were organized in 
guilds, or collegia, whose chief aim was to promote 
the social positions of their members and obtain 
satisfactions for individuals which they could not 
gain separately. 

Although a large number of military in- 
scriptions were found, they belonged chiefly to vet- 
erani and members of auxiliary cohorts. Only one 
legion was ever stationed in Salonae. 
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HISTORY, MODERN 





THE RELATIONS BETWEEN BRITISH COLUMBIA AND 
THE DOMINION OF CANADA, 1871-1885 
Margaret A. Ormsby, Thesis (Ph.D. ) 

Bryn Mawr College, 1957 


The purpose of this dissertation is to ex- 
amine the genesis of the provincial rights movement 
in British Columbia and to show that when political 
union with Canada failed to solve problems economic 
in origin, the western province became a protagonist 
in the "better terms"™ movement. 

Since misunderstandings between province 
and dominion in the period 1871-1885 developed with 
hostility between individuals and the clash of per- 
sonalities, the private correspondence of those in- 
timately connected with the difficulties with Brit-_ 
ish Columbia is illuminating. Particularly valuable 
are the letters in the Public Archives of Canada of 
Sir John A. Macdonald, the Hon. Alexander Mackenzie 
and Sir Alexander Campbell. Edward Blake's Papers 
in the University of Toronto Library throw light on 
the dispute with Lord Dufferin concerning the gov- 
ernor-general's constitutional position and powers. 
Files in the Department of the Secretary of State at 
Ottawa contain the complete negotiations relating to 
the construction of the drydock at Esquimalt, the 
compensation for delay in constructing the Canadian 
Pacific Railway and the dispute over the railway 
lands. 

British Columbia's entrance into the 
Canadian federation in 1871 was, for the imperial 
and federal authorities, the result of political ex- 
pediency. For the colonists, union seemed to afford 
an opportunity of obtaining material benefit. They 
would have a greater measure of self-government, 
lighter taxation and means of communication with 
Canada. In little more than two years after union, 
however, relations between province and dominion 
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became uneasy. This was largely because British 
Columbia insisted upon the literal fulfillment of 


the provisions in the railway clause and would brook 
no delay in constructing the transcontinental line. 
Provincial politicians maintained that the Terms of 
Union were in the nature of a treaty which could be 
modified only with the consent of both parties to 
the agreement. Yet the local government had already 
amended two provisions of the original "treaty". 
This inconsistency arose because one section of the 
province desired immediate advantages. Vancouver 
Island wished to retain its commercial supremacy 
over the mainland and to assert its importance by 
obtaining the early completion of the naval graving 
dock and by securing the terminus of the railway. 
For years it dominated provincial politics, finding 
in Premier Walkem a& spokesman who was ready to take 
appeals to London and to importune favours from the 
Colonial Office. 

In the East, the Terms of Union became 
the centre of political controversy. When they were 
made in 1871, the Liberals denounced the promise to 
build a railway within ten years as a project too 
vast for the resources of the country. After the 
Liberals entered office in 1873, economic depression 
increased their hesitancy to advance money for dock 
construction or to consider the island railway as part 
of the original obligation. Prime Minister Mackenzie 
was torn between his personal desire to honour. 4 bar- 
gain that: parliament had sanctioned and his need to 
consider the views of his followers. His attempts 
to arrange a new settlement led to the unwelcome in- 
tervention of the Colonial Secretary, open revolt in 
parliament, a serious quarrel with Lord Dufferin and 
eventually a sterner attitude towards British Colun- 
bia. These incidents helped to establish the con- 
stitutional principles that imperial authorities 
should not intervene in domestic disputes and that 
the governor-general should accept the advice of 


his ministers. 
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Although party lines did not exist in 
British Columbia, throughout the period provincial 
leaders were strongly partisan in their support of 
the Conservatives. Even so, they received no satis- 
faction from Macdonald until 1884. The province was 
glad then to accept the compromise and it was not un- 
til later that it was argued that the Settlement Act 
was imposed on British Columbia. In securing its ob- 
jective, a guarantee of the construction of the 
island railway, it paid a high price for it surrend- 
ered its claims to compensation for delay in con- 
structing the main line and it ceded the Peace River 
block to the federal government. Consequent discon- 
tent with the impetuosity of 1884 made the Settle- 
ment Act one of the cornerstones of the "better 
terms" movement. 
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AN INVESTIGATION OF THE MINERAL 
NUTRITION OF THE STRAWBERRY 


George Carl Schowengerdt, Thesis (Ph.D.) 
University of Missouri, 1944 





The object of this study has been (1) to 

investigate the mineral absorption of strawberry 

i plants grown in a prepared soil varying in concen- 
tration of calcium, potassium, and phosphorus (PO,) ; 
(2) to determine the effect of these minerals upon 
the vitamin © and iron content of the strawberry 
fruits; and (3) to investigate the cause for deleter- 
lous results reported by strawberry growers in south- 
west Missouri, where land had been limed and later 
planted to strawberries. 

Strawberry plants were grown in four-gallon 
jars in a prepared soil consisting of Putnam silt 
loam subsoil; white sand, and added mineral nutri- © 
ents. The variation in milliequivalents of calciun, 
potassium, and phosphorus (P0O)) added was rated as 
follows: very high 160; high 120; medium high 60; 
medium 30; low 20; very low 0. Other mineral nutri- 
ents were added in sufficient quantities to meet the 
anticipated needs of the plant. Weighed amounts of 
Putnam subsoil and the various mineral nutrients were 
mixed with distilled water in clean four-gallon jars. 
Five uniform vigorous strawberry plants (Aroma vari- 
ety) were planted in each four-gallon jar. Forty- 
two duplicate samples were set up making a total of 
240 strawberry plants used in this study. 

The plants were grown out-of-doors in a 
cold frame during the summer, fall and early winter. 
In January (1-9-43) the jars were taken into the 
greenhouse and grown under artificial lights to in- 
crease the length of day during the winter months. 
Data was kept on (1) the number of flowers per plant, 
(2) the number of flowers per plant which set fruit, 
and (3) the weight of the berries. 
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After the fruiting. season (March, 1943) 
the plants were carefully washed from the jars. The 
individual plants were placed in separate paper bags, 
properly labeled and dried in an oven. Dry weights 
were obtained and the roots and tops were separated 
and placed in separate labeled bags. After being 
thoroughly ground the contents of each container was 
thoroughly mixed, and two-gram samples were digested 
according to the nitric perchloric acid method. Both 
roots and tops of the strawberry plants were analyzed 
for the following nutrients: calcium, potassium, 
phosphorus, magnesium and iron. Determinations of 
vitamin C and iron content were made on the stravw- 
berry fruits. 

Strawberry samples collected from south- 
west Missouri were prepared for analysis in the same 
manner as those grown in nutrient solutions. Deter- 
minations of calcium, potassium, phosphorus, magnes- 
ium and iron were made on these strawberry plants. 

Thirteen tables and ten graphs are present- 
ed in the results which show the relationship of the 
mineral nutrient studied, vitamin © and iron content, 
and effect of limed strawberry soils in southwest 
Missouri. Appendix tables present the original data 
of materials used for this investigation and results 
of the chemical analyses along with the dry weights 
of the strawberry plants. 

The data obtained may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

1. When the calcium concentration level was lowered, 
the absorption of calcium was reduced. 

©. The calcium intake and potassium absorption varied 
inversely. 

3. Variations in phosphorus (PO)) concentration lev- 
els have little effect upon potassium absorption 
by the strawberry plant. 

4. The dry weight of the strawberry plant, number of 
flowers, and number of flowers setting fruit were 
greatest when 30 milliequivalents of calcium, 30 
milliequivalents of potassium, and 20 milliequiv- 
alents of phosphorus (P0O,) were added to the nu- 
trient mixture. 
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5. The per cent of set of strawberry flowers was 
not materially affected by variations in miner- 
al nutrient concentrations. JIt was about 75 per 
cent in all cases. 

6. Vitamin C content was reduced when either calci- 
um, potassium, or phosphorus (PO) ) concentration 
levels were lowered. 

{. The tron content of the strawberry fruits in- 
creased as the nutrient solutions were lowered. 

8. Magnesium absorption decreased when calcium, po- 

- tassium, and phosphorus (P0Q,) concentrations 
were lowered simultaneously. 

9. Strawberry plants. showing marked symptoms of mal- 
nutrition on limed soil had a lower potassium 
and phosphorus content than unaffected plants 
had. 

10. Where there had been leachings from a straw stack 
on limed soil, strawberry plants were less affect- 
ed and showed a higher potassium and phosphorus 


content. 
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MAIN CURRENTS OF REGIONAL LITERATURE IN 
THE LOWER MIDDLE WEST FROM 1870 TO 1927 


Jean E. Taylor, Thesis (Ph.D. ) 
University of Missouri, 1928 


This study surveys the regionalistic liter- 
ature of the Lower Middle West, or Corn Belt, in an 
effort to show its relation to the period in which 
it was produced and to the locality which it pic- 
tures. The introduction presents the background for 
the study and a discussion of the physical, social, 
and cultural background of the literature. 

The writers are divided into three groups, 
corresponding to the three historical periods through 
which the section passed. The Age of the Frontier is 
represented by the work of Joseph Kirkland, Edward 
Eggleston, John Hay, 8. L. Clemens, E. W. Howe, Wil- 
liam Allen White, and Hamlin Garland, who, bred in 
the frontier and familiar with the material they 
used, revealed the life of the pioneer. The second 
group, representing the Era of Expansion and Compla- 
cency, includes James Whitcomb Riley, Will Carleton, 
Maurice Thompson, Booth Tarkington, Meredith Nichol- 
gon, Margaret Hill McCarter, Eugene Ware, Walt Mason, 
Eugene Field, and William Allen White. The third pe- 
riod, called the Age of Unrest because of the intel- 
lectual, political, moral, and religious confusion, 
is represented by the still vigorous William Allen 
White and Booth Tarkington, and also by the newer 


‘writers of strident protest, Theodore Dreiser, Floyd 


Dell, Sherwood Anderson, Homer Croy, Edgar Lee Mas- 
ters, and Vachel Lindsay. Others who produced some 
work reflecting the Corn Belt life are Car] Sandburg, 
Sinclair Lewis, Willa Cather and Ruth Suckow. 

Biographical sketches of the authors of 
each group precede an analysis of the methods used 
in presenting the life of the section. 
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This analysis of the literature, using 
numerous quotations and citations, details the char- 
acteristic reaction to life of each age, as well of 
each writer, showing the influence of history, the 
fictive scene, and the social milieu. These reac- 
tions may be summarized under the six heads used in 
the study. 

1. In characterization, the type char- 
acter evolves from the individualistic 
"Hoosiers' and "Pikes" identified with fron- 
tier independence and self-sufficiency, 
through the boundless optimism of the Age of 
Expansion and its visions of endless prosper- 
ity, to the Age of Unrest with its rebellion, 
pessimism, and protest against the autocracy 
of wealth and established patterns of life. 

2. In manners and customs a similar 
tendency led away from pioneer individualism 
toward the establishment of a fixed conven- 
tional behavior and finally to a revolt 
against convention. 

4. In dialect a careful and accurate use 
in the frontier literature of picturesque and 
vivid idiom as accompanied by much distorted 
spelling; in the second period appeared an 
exuberant and profuse indulgence in unusual 
dialect words and forced distortions of speech 
and spelling; in the third period a reaction 
reduced such dialect as appears to attempts 
to reproduce characteristic speech rhythms, 
with only occasionally a striking bit of dia- 
lect idiom and little or no distortion of 
grammar and spelling. 

4, History and tradition in the first pe- 
riod serve chiefly to provide picturesque 
adornment; in the second, writers influenced 
by Big Business and disastrous panics are more 
conscious of the force of events in shaping 
life; the third period distrusts the motives 
which determined the historical events, doubts 
the altruism of the great and near great, and 
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exposes the fallacies and claptrap which 
have bound men to tradition. 

5%. The fictive scene is easily identifia- 
ble in the work of practically all writers of 
each period. Even when attempted, the dis- 
guise is slight, deceiving no one. In the 
early period, picturesque elements occupy 
the foreground; in the middle period, the 
unpleasant is often withheld, for the spirit 
of the booster was abroad. The third period 
finds farm life submerged in the drudgery of 
long hours and small returns, and city life 
drab, monotonous, standardized. 

6. Communal consciousness, because of 
the scattered settlements, the isolated lives, 
was &lmost altogether lacking in the litera- 
ture of the Frontier. Pictures of the growth 
of cities and towns, of local unity of ac- 
tion reveal the development of such a spirit, 
a matter of pride among the people portrayed 
by Tarkington and White. In the writers of 
the third period it is the butt of biting 
satire as obstructing culture with crass ma- : 
terialism, honesty with traditional ideas of 
morality, and democracy with its "bandit pol- 
itics”. 
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SOME PHILOSOPHICAL AND ADMONITORY 
POEMS IN THE EXETER BOOK 


Helen Storm Corsa, Thesis (Ph.D. ) 
Bryn Mawr College, 1942 


Six poems found in the Exeter Book have 
been newly edited and examined for their value as 
representatives of Anglo-Saxon thought. They are: 
Bi Monna Godcundum Gifum (folios 78a-80a), Bi Monna 
Wyrdum (folios 87a-88b), Faeder Larcwidas (folios 
80a-81la), Bi Druncennesse ond Oferhygdo (folios 83a- 
84b), Bi AElmessan (folios 121b-122a), and Bi Haligan 
Haegep (folios 122a-122b). 

The six poems are so similar in style and 
in evident purpose that it seems possible to group 
them together under the heading "Wisdom Literature 
of the Anglo-Saxons," defining the term Wisdom Lit- 
erature as "all writing that is in purpose ethically 
and morally didactic, whether such writing consists 
of the terse epigram or of the extended treatise." 

Four types of literary works may be said 
to constitute the genre, Wisdom Literature: 

1) Gnomic, or aphoristic sayings, 2) Proverbs, 

3) Works of Admonition and Instruction, and 4) Phil- 
osophical Homilies. The last two categories are rep- 
resented by the six poems. 

Faeder Larcwidas is clearly patterned after 
the form of the ancient decalogue and may be classed 
as a Work of Admonition and Instruction. The Anglo- 
Saxon "wise man" gives ten instructions to his son. 
They are instructions largely practical in purpose: 
"Do always that which is good--i.e., cherish thy 
father, and thy mother, and thy kinfolk; avoid evil 
habits; be a faithful friend; guard against drunken- 
ness and rash words; learn lore that is worthy, and 
love thy Creator." The rewards are the rewards 
promised faithful Christians; the punishments those 


assured unfaithful Christians. 
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The remaining five poems, Bi Monna Godcun- 
dum Gifum, Bi Monna Wyrdum, Bi Druncennesse ond 
Oferhygdo, Bi AElmessan, and Bi Haligan Maegep, may 
be classed as Philosophical Homilies, in which "we 
share in the perplexities of the author, and are able 
to follow his faltering steps as he advances in his 
search for truth." 

The two poems, Bi Monna Godcundum Gifum 
and Bi Monna Wyrdum, are closely allied in content, 
style, and spirit of composition. They, of all the 
six poems, are most worthy to be called "works of 
literature." Both poems are concerned with the sec- 
ular presentation of the Catholic doctrine of the 
Charismata, or Gifts of the Holy Spirit; a doctrine 
probably formulated by Saint Paul (see I Corinthians 
xii,8f., and Ephesians iv,7-8), and reformulated by 
Gregory the Great (see the twenty-ninth homily of the 
Homiliarum in Evangelia, the Commentary on Job 
xxxviii,4-5, and Homily VI of his Homiliarum in 
Ezechielem, lib.I.). 

The poet of Bi Monna Godcundum Gifum is 
concerned with the various gifts God bestows upon 
men in order that they may each perform certain 
functions in the world. His application of the 
Charismata theme is entirely secular and the list of 
the gifts preserves for the modern reader a cross 
section view of the society of Pre-Conquest England. 
The poets of Bi Monna Wyrdum is primarily concerned 
with the fated manner of departure designated for 
each man upon this earth; secondarily with the gifts 
granted by the Creator. He concludes piously that 
every one should "give thanks unto Him, for in His 
pity He has regard for men." 

The three remaining poems may be called 
Philosophical Homilies because, although they offer 
admonition and instruction 1) against Drunkenness . 
and Pride, 2) the giving of Alms, 3) and the worship 
of God and His Blessed Mother, they do more than 
merely admonish and instruct. 

There are two means by which the poems may 
be dated as 9th century: 1) their presence in the 
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Exeter Book, written circa 960-1000, 2) the close 
relationship between Bi Monna Godcundum Gifum-Bi 
Monna Wyrdum, and lines 659-690 of Cynewulf's Crist, 
dated, according to Mr. Kenneth Sisam, as 9th cen- 
tury. One linguistic test confirms the dating: the 
presence of open o before a nasal, a 9th century 
phenomenon. The authorship of the six poems must be 
deemed "unknown". There is absolutely no reason to 
assign Bi Monna Godcundum Gifum and Bi Monna Wyrdum 
to Cynewulf. One conclusion only can be drawn: all 
of' the poems are by different poets. 
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THE KNIGHT OF MALTA, 
by John Fletcher, Philip, Massinger, and 
Nathan Field: Edited with Introduction 
and Notes 


Marianne Brock, Thesis (Ph.D.) 
Bryn Mawr College, 1944 


The text of this edition of The Knight of 
Malta is that of the first Beaumont and Fletcher 
folio of 1647, collated with the second folio and 
all subsequent editions. In the preparation of the 
text a photostatic reproduction was used; on it were 
made the few necessary emendations. Because the 
type of the folio pages and the manuscript emenda- 
tions would be reduced to illegibility by the proc- 
ess, the text has not been microfilmed. Textual 
notes and a full commentary have been microfilmed, 
as have the introduction, an appendix giving refer- 
ences to time in the play, and a selected bibliog- 
raphy. Copies of the text may be borrowed from the 
Library of Congress or the Bryn Mawr College Library. 

The play was written and performed between 
1617 and the death of Burbage, on March 13, 1619. A 
study of the first folio leads to the conclusion 
that the text of the play was accurately set up from 
a playhouse copy in the handwriting of a single 
scribe, possibly Ralph Crane. 

The play is usually attributed to Fletcher, 
Massinger, and Field. A more complete study than 
has previously been undertaken confirms this attri- 
bution. Apparently the three authors wrote the play 
from a plotte provided by Field. The division of 1la- 
bor seems to have been determined by the individual 
talents of the collaborators and by the structure of 
the play. The authors seem to have written their 
shares not simultaneously but in sequence, each 
probably having a hand at the same time in other 
plays for the King's Company. 
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The plot of the play has generally been 
thought to stem from two stories, "The Duchesse ot 
Savoie’ and "Mistresse Katherine of Bologna," in 
Painter's Palace of Pleasure. A comparison of the 
plots of these stories with the plot of the play, 
however, shows that there is no proof that the auth- 
ors drew on the first story at all and that though 
they probably drew on some version of the second, 
either written or oral, there is no proof that it 
was the version in Painter. The numerous analogues 
throughout the play with romance literature and con- 
temporary drama suggest that the plot was not derived 
from one source, or two, or three, but that it is 
merely a new synthesis of old stock themes. 

The background of the play is the siege of 
Malta by the Turks in 1565. A number of characters 
bear historical names, specific reference is made to 
places on the Island, and the authors display a re- 
markable knowledge of the organization, customs, and 
ritual of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem. The 
sources of this knowledge are shown for the first 
time to be Richard Knolles, The Generall Historie of 
the Turkes, and the Statuta Hospitalis Hierusalem. 
Field, who in his part of the play translates almost 
literally from the Statuta and who generally reveals 
a more exact knowledge of the organization of the 
Order than do the other authors, was as a Revels boy 
familiar with the old Hospital of St. John of 
Jerusalem in which the Revels Office was situated. 
It is possible that some use was also made of George 
sandys, A Relation of a Journey. 

A jotting found among the waste papers of 
the Revels Office shows that soon after its first 
public performance by the King's Company the play 
was under consideration for performance at Court; 
whether or not the performance actually took place 
is not known. The survival of a song by Henry Pur- 
cell, published in 1701 with the note that it was 
sung in The Knight of Malta, shows that a revival 
must have taken place in, or not long before, that | 
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year. The playbill for a performance of the play at 
Covent Garden on April 23, 1783, records its last 
appearance on the stage. The script of the play 
seems to have been considerably modified for this 


production by Leonard McNally. 
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BRITISH LITERARY MEN'S 
OPINIONS ABOUT AMERICA, 1750-1832 


Joseph Jay Jones, Thesis (Ph.D. ) 
Stanford University, 1934 


Scope 





This study presents a chronological ap- 
proach to a phase of the large question of Anglo- 
American relationships through the examination of 
opinions about America expressed by men of letters 
in England between 1750 and 1832, thus embracing 
both the American Revolution and the more signifi- 
cant years of the Romantic period of English litera- 
ture. Individual opinions are freely cited, and 
representative quotations are used to illustrate the 
various policies of the leading journals. 


The Colonial and Revolutionary Period 

The current of opinion throughout the-pe- 
riod taken for study, so far as it may be synthesized 
from the many individual judgments, began with a mild 
interest in the Colonies which was sharply accentu- 
ated during the decade preceding the outbreak of the 
Revolution. The definite political issues were, of 
course, uppermost in the minds of most men; and so 
their expressions partake either of agreement or of 
disagreement with the policies being pursued in 
America. Differences were violent, and productions 
in all degrees of excellence and importance numerous; 
yet it clearly appears that the more eminent literary 
figures were usually American sympathizers. Amidst 
the intensity of political argument there began a 
strong movement against Negro slavery which more and 
more came to concern itself with slavery in America. 
After the separation of the Colonies it was deemed 
necessary to divide American literature from English 
and to criticize it as such. 
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The Post-Revolutionary Period to 1812 

The Revolution was followed by a period of 
comparative neglect, owing to new difficulties much 
nearer England, although the eruptions in America 
and France were corollaries in the minds of some. 
The long-standing appeal of America as an exotic coun- 
try continued to fascinate writers, and they developed 
such materials as the Indian more completely and 
with abler expression as the Romantic movement pro- 
gressed. In the meantime, unfortunate ciritical hos- 
tilities were being begotten in the magazines and 
enormously multiplied and enlarged upon, despite the 
efforts of mahy men in both nations to check such 


rivalry. 


From the War of 1812 to 1832 

In the years just prior to the War of 1812 
and throughout its duration, the vast majority of 
the men of consequence in letters who commented upon 
the strained international relations regarded warfare 
with America as an unwise or unjustifiable policy. 
The closing twelve or fifteen years of the span of 
time examined show both an increase of interest in 
American affairs and a gradual shading over into a 
more enlightened and fairer judgment. The chief 
topics under discussion were the American character, 
American culture and literature, and the future pros- 


pect for New World democracy. 








nome Individual Judgments 

In the earlier years, Sheridan, Day, Bos- 
well, and Walpole all supported America, as against 
Dr. Johnson, who perhaps argued better but counted 
for less than the numbers arrayed against him. The 
Monthly Review and London Magazine definitely took 
sides with the Colonies, while the Critical Review 
fought them bitterly, and the Gentleman's Magazine, 
with others, remained comparatively neutral. In the 
next generation, Blake, Landor, Campbell, and Leigh 
Hunt were all more or less well disposed, and still 
later Byron and Shelley were enthusiastic. Neither 
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Southey nor Moore cared much for America, and at the 
very end of the period Mrs. Trollope raised a strong 
voice of condemnation. Keats and Wordsworth were 
dubious; Jeffrey, Coleridge, and Scott attempted a 
dispassionate verdict. The Anti-Jacobin Review and 
Quarterly Review were the principal attackers, at 
times very severe; Colburn's was among the defend- 
ers; the Edinburgh Review represented a middle ground 


between the two extremes. 























Conclusion Drawn 
On the whole, there is ample evidence to 


prove that for thirty years before the independence 
of the United States and for fifty years after it, 
most of England's men of letters showed towards 
America a good deal less of either reasonable or 
unreasonable enmity than of friendly interest and 


concern. 
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EARLY TUDOR DRAMA AND OLD GREEK COMEDY: 
A STUDY OF DIDACTIC AND SATIRIC DRAMA 


Katherine Lever, Thesis (Ph.D.) 
Bryn Mawr College, 1942 


The witty, poetic, ribald plays of Aris- 
tophanes seem far removed from the theological and 
political moralities of Bale, Skelton, and Lindsay, 
but actually the drama of sixteenth-century England 
and the Old Comedy of fifth-century Athens are 
strikingly similar in aim, characterization, plot- 
ting, and theme. 

Though Aristophanes evidently intended to 
amuse, he claimed to be the didascalos and cathartes 
of the city. The Greek comic playwright was a teach- 
er of political, social, economic, educational, 
ethical, and religious truths, and 3 purifier of un- 
cleanness in the body politic and individual. He 
instructed his audience directly through the para- 
basis, and indirectly through allegory and example. 
Allegorical characters include abstractions like 
Peace and types like Trygaeus. Individuals repre- 
senting ideas--Socrates and the New Philosophy, 
Euripides and the New Tragedy--are also satirized. 
The plots are allegorical too, for they represent 
the contest between ideas and not the complex en- 
tanglements of human beings. The pattern of a Greek 
play is four-fold: the contestants are introduced; 
they fight; a victory is won; and the consequences 
are illustrated. Though the pattern is varied, the 
emphasis usually falls on the contest and the conse- 
quences. These consequences--the interrupted sacri- 
fices for instance--are a strange mixture of fan- 
tastic allegory and realistic example. 

Aristophanes was not irreligious but a de- 
voted worshipper of Dionysus. Though he ridicules 
the defects of the anthropomorphical gods, he does 
not deny their existance nor power and he hymns their 
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praise in many beautiful lyrics. His worship of 
Dionysus results in joyous delight in nature and all 
the natural functions of eating, drinking, and love, 
and in the beneficial participation in and enjoyment 
of the arts. No wonder he hated war, demagoguery, 
sophistry, atheism, and uncleanness of mind and body. 
Yet his plays are not just propaganda, but artistic 
comedies, full of clever scenes, witty lines, and 
beautiful poetry and pageantry. 

The didactic aim of the early Tudor drama- 
tists (1485-1558) is even more apparent than that of 
Aristophanes. They instructed their audiences direct- 
ly throubh prologues, epilogues, sermons, and speech- 
es. But allegory was their favorite method. The 
characters are either abstractions or highly uni- 
versalized types. Occasionally an historical person 
like King John represents an idea, and contemporaries 
were satirized in plays no longer extant. The plots 
of the plays are allegorical, usually contests be- 
tween the opposing forces of good and evil. The con- 
testants are introduced; a fight or series of fights 
takes place, a victory is won; and the consequences 
announced. The fight or the temporary victory of 
evil is usually emphasized and the consequences 
slighted. Teaching by example gained in popularity 
during the century, supplanted allegory, and paved 
the way for the realistic plays of the Elizabethans. 

The early sixteenth century was split by 
violent controversies between Protestant and Roman 
Catholic, Monarchy and Papacy, the Commonalty and the 
Aristocracy, the New Education and the Old. The 
known dramatists were teachers, scholars, clergymen, 
and statesmen who actively participated in these 
struggles, with a few exceptions as progressive re- 
formists. They enlivened their plays with humorous 
scenes, characters, and lines, but they lacked po- 
etic genius. Pageantry was reserved almost entirely 
for the masques. 

The English plays are less artistic in 
form and brilliant in execution than the Greek, and 
the differences between the Dionysiac and Christian 
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religions profoundly influence the contents of the 
plays; yet the dramatists's didactic and satiric aims 
result in similar characters and dramatic techniques. 
More specifically should be mentioned characters like 
John the Commonweal, People, and Commonalty, who 
strongly resemble Trygaeus and Dicaeopolis, and two 
recurrent themes--the rejuvenation of the oppressed 
and symbolic marriages. But strong as these similar- 
ities are, they do not indicate imitation. No scrap 
of evidence has been found that the English play- 
wrights knew the works of Aristophanes though several 
editions had been printed and two plays were produced 
at Cambridge. A few-knew Lucian and thus indirectly 
Aristophanes, but the influence was negligible. 

The real solution, I think, lies not in ex- 
ternal influences of foreign literatures or contempo- 
rary conditions, but in the internal development of 
the dramatic form. The origins of Old Comedy re- 
semble medieval drama; Middle Comedy resembles the 
confused transitional drama between 1558 and 1588; 
and the New Comedy resembles Elizabethan comedy. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that Old Comedy and 
Early Tudor drama should be alike. 
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INNS AND TAVERNS AND ENGLISH LITERATURE 
1558-1642 


Vivian Ryan Sutton, Thesis (Ph.D. ) 
Bryn Mawr College, 1942 


Inns and Taverns and English Literature, 
1558-1642 deals with the twofold subject of the Eng- 
lish public house as seen in the literature of the 
period and as an intellectual center and a stimulus 
for creative writing. The material is drawn largely 
from contemporary drama, poetry, diaries, chronicles, 
sermons, "characters,' and, especially, pamphlet lit- 


erature. 








I. Such Inns as England Hath 
As a center of activity, the Elizabethan 


public house was a much more highly regarded insti- 
tution than its modern namesake and drew to itself 
all types of men. The four kinds of public houses 
--inns, alehouses, ordinartes, and taverns--are dis- 


tinguished and described. 


II. The Sign and the Courtyard 
The practical value of advertisement by 


means of an imposing sign is at once evident when it 
is remembered that many Elizabethans could not read. 
Large sums of money were spent on signboards in order 
to attract guests to the comforts of food and drink 
and lodging or to interest the citizenry in stage 
plays produced in the courtyards of Elizabethan inns 
long before the regular theaters were built. The in- 
portance of the inn-yard stage in its influence on 
the history of English drama and in the construction 
of the theaters, early records of inn-yard perform- 
ances, special conventions of inn-yard acting, the 
erection of permanent stages, monetary arrangements 
between host and players, difficulties with the Com- 
mon Council--these and related topics are discussed. 
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III. A Flaming Red Lattice and the Like 

Familiar features of the Renaissance public 
houses were the bush and the red lattice, the bustling 
of the tapsters, the cries of "Anon, anon, sir!", the 
naming of rooms, quarrels over reckonings, the eti- 
quette of drinking, regulations and laws, the vint- 
ner's trade, the blending and mixing of wines, and 
the responsibilities of the innkeeper. 


IV. Mine Host and His Squires 

The number of hosts and hostesses who ap- 
pear in Renaissance literature--like Signor Gingle- 
speer, in "The Meeting of Gallants in an Ordinary,’ 
Goodstock, in The New Inn, and Bess Bridges, in The 
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ing to note that the portraits are usually kindly. 
The hosts are generally rotund, jolly, inclined to 
loud welcomings and fine wines, the hostesses, good- 
looking and friendly. Beside the host and the 
hostess, the servants of an inn consisted usually of 
a chamberlain, an hostler, and a tapster, or drawer. 


V. If Sack and Sugar Be a Fault introduces the con- 
troversy over the nature of Falstaff's favorite 
drink; discusses the special powers and virtues at- 
tributed by the Elizabethans to various drinks, the 
adulteration and watering of wines sold in taverns, 
and contemporary protests against drinking to excess; 
and takes up the subject of Elizabethan food, table 
equipment, and etiquette. 





VI. The Best Theatre of Nature and Dispositions was 
the public house, where men might be seen in their 
unguarded moments, their reserve thrown off in the 
emptying of the bottle. Contemporary tavern customs 
and manners can be read in the plays, pamphlets, and 
poems of Dekker, Hall, John Eliot, Rowlands, Peele, 
Jonson, and Nashe: borrowing money from the bar, 
playing tricks to get free meals, swaggering, bully-_ 
ing the drawers, quarreling, drinking in private 
rooms, and so forth. 
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VII. The Only Rendezvous of Boone Company, the 
tavern, &@ thoroughly democratic institution, at- 
tracted as varied 4& crew as galliants, book mer- 
chants, authors, lawyers, country gentlemen, roister- 
ers, sharpers, vicars, and poets. Here came, in 
fact, most of the Elizabethan world, even, at times, 


respectable women. 


VIII. What, Shall We Be Merry? 

Whatever his taste in entertainment, the 
Elizabethan was never in want of diversion. Cards 
and dice throwing, listening to fiddlers and singers, 
"drinking" tobacco, listening to ventriloquists, 
watching acrobats, jugglers, and trained horses, 
fencing--all these entertainments were to be found 
in one or another of London's taverns, alehouses, 


and ordinaries. 








IX. Assembly of Good Fellows 

The stress which has been placed on the 
club as an 18th century institution has perhaps dis- 
couraged careful study of social groups of an earli- 
er age--the first few years of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Two tavern clubs of well established fame were 
the Mermaid and the Apollo. These groups, as well 
as that headed by Suckling and Davenant at the Bear 
at Bridge foot and the Essex Head Society and per- 
haps others, are evidence that the 18th century club 
was an organization which had its foundation laid 
more than a hundred years earlier. 
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A CRITICAL STUDY OF THE COMPOSITION OF 
SODOME ET GOMORRHE BY MARCEL PROUST 








Grace B. Dolowitz, Thesis (Ph.D.) 
Bryn Mawr College, 1943 


Close analysis of the composition of A la 
Recherche du Temps Perdu, and clearer understanding 
of its differences in structure from the usual novel, 
should help us to recognize with greater certainty 
the direction and meaning of this extraordinary work. 

podome et Gomorrhe, the central book of A 
la Recherche, seems especially well-suited to be 
used for a study of composition. sSodome is one of 
the revised volumes of A la Recherche. Ever since 
M. Feuillerat discovered the 1914 galley proofs of 
the second and third books, it has been established 
beyond question that with the exception of Swann, 
which went to press in 1913, the volumes of Ala Re- 
cherche grew and changed between the time of their 
intended publication before the World War and their 
actual publication after it. The nature and signif- 
jcance of the changes remain, however, a delicate 
and controversial issue. We may approach most near- 
ly Proust's own idea of their importance and purpose 
by studying the form of the additions and the methods 
by which they were woven into the earlier text. 

In addition, Sodome rewards study because 
it is surprisingly unpolished, containing both imper- 
fections and structural peculiarities. Its abrupt 
transitions, its inconsistencies and contradictions 
of fact, its poorly organized or even incomprehensi- 
ble passages indicate it to be an unfinished work. 
Hasty, last-minute revision is no doubt largely re- 
sponsible for its rough condition. 

Precisely because Sodome was left unfin- 
ished, it offers to the student of Proust an excep- 
tional opportunity to consider a portion of A la Re- 


Cherche is the very process of revision. Its 
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imperfections are clues to the ways in which Proust 
transformed his work. By close study of the text we 
can obtain a general idea of the distribution of old 
and new material; we can then examine the types of 
additions and changes, and the characteristics of 
the completed version. Finally, when we have seen 
how Proust revised Sodome, we may come to understand 
why he revised A la Recherche. 

While we have tried to make use of any ex- 
ternal information that may help to date a passage, 
our chief method in investigating the revision has 
been to study the way the text is put together, 
searching for obvious joinings between passages of 
independent origin. The evidence of revision im- 
plicit in the text is unexpectedly abundant. Inter- 
polations are often announced by breaks in continuity 
or recognizable transitional devices. Sodome contains 
a number of fragmentary passages, inadequately con- 
nected with their present context, hence clearly dis- 
placed from a previous location. Inconsistencies 
and contradictions are a clue to additions, since 
conflicting statements within a few pages are unilike- 
ly to stem from the same time of writing. While cocm- 
plete and accurate reconstruction of any of the earli- 
er stages is impossible, one can form a good picture 
of the way the final version was composed. 

Analysis of the types of additions and 
composite passages found in Sodome shows that its 
difficulties of composition are due entirely to the 
additions. Its lack of smoothness, its occasional 
incoherence, its artificial structural contrivances 
can be traced to interpolations into a continually 


expanding text. 

Proust never forgot the basic structure of 
A la Recherche: he prepared and carefully worked 
out his various themes: but although the individual 
strands are strong, often they were poorly woven. 
Pressed for time, Proust concentrated on the addi- 
tions themselves rather than on smooth connections. 


He had little concern for the destructive effect an 
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interpolation might have on its immediate context. 

On occasion he was willing to combine disassociated, 
inharmonious fragments. Some passages, formed chief- 
ly from late additions, were left loosely-strung, 


without unity or direction. 

In our conclusion we attempt to face the 
problem of why Proust added so extensively to A la 
Recherche. Clearly he had in mind certain basic pur- 





poses that caused him to enlarge passage after pas- 
sage until it lost its early simplicity and graceful- 
ness of line. There must be an inner reason, 4an es- 
sential secret why A la Recherche can stand up bold- 
ly as a great creation in spite of its structural 
weaknesses. 

We have sought the answer in the peculiar 
individuality of A la Recherche, its difference from 
what is generally termed a novel. We believe that 
the work as it stands, through its very imperfec- 
tions, reflects and fulfils Proust's destiny. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL PATTERNS OF FOLKLORE AND 
MORALITY IN HERODOTUS' HISTORY 





Mabel Lang, Thesis (Ph.D. ) 
Bryn Mawr College, 1943 


Logography before Herodotus deait with its 
subject matter chronologically or geographically. 
Herodotus became the "Father of History" not only by 
extending the range of subject matter but also by 
presenting it in the light of a definite "philosophy 
of history" and by interpreting it by means of a 
definite "morality of history". In extending the 
range of subject matter Herodotus tapped a reservoir 
of oral tradition which was largely biographical be- 
cause both fact and fancy tended to revolve around 
a core of human interest. 

This study attempts to derive from the ac- 
counts in Herodotus of men's lives the common denom- 
inators or patterns and to determine in what way and 
to what extent these patterns were instrumental in 
shaping the Herodotean versions. The patterns of 
morality and history are derived not only from 
Herodotus but also from Greek literature previous to 
Herodotus. The patterns of folklore are derived from 
Homer and other Greek literature as well as from the 
folktales of many lands. 

The motifs of morality (olbos, koros, eros 
ton apontdn, elpis, peithd, tragic warner, hybris, 
ate, and pathei mathos) form the outline of the bio- 
graphical pattern, under the various terms of which 
the motifs of folklore and history are ranged. The 
lives of the men whose deeds make up the History of 
Herodotus are molded by the biographical patterns to 
varying extents: the outline of morality serves to 
connect by moral logic the various exploits of a@ man 
and to answer the question why he lived and died as 
he did: the motifs of history and folklore serve to 
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expand the.accounts of his various exploits and an- 
gwer the question how he accomplished what he did. 
Thus the pattern of morality had to be invoked when- 
ever the life or death of a man required explanation; 
if a good and successful life ended in disgrace and 
failure, it was necessary to explain by the terms of 
the morality pattern how that was possible. The 
motifs of folklore and history, on the other hand, 
were often invoked either wnen the bare fact of a 
particular exploit had to be given verisimilitude by 
the addition of details or wnen some factual detail 
concerning some particular exploit approximated some 
details of a motif’ and thus attracted the whole motif. 
The pattern of morality, being the outline 
of’ moral motivation which explained the outcome of a 
man's life through his deeds and intentions, tended 
necessarily to emphasize those of his exploits which 
could be interpreted as functional in the pattern and 
to ignore those. of his exploits which had no place in, 
or in some way contradicted, the pattern. In thus 
selecting anecdotes concerning exploits the morality 
pattern gave to them a moral coloring. And just as 
the historical patterns of tyranny and great under- 
takings received moral coloring and interpretation 
through the selection and arrangement of their motifs 
by the morality pattern, so folklore patterns of vari- 
Ous sorts received moral coloring through being select- 


ed and combined in new ways to fulfil the moral inter- 


pretation of the pattern. 

Part I is devoted to the study of the pat- 
terns of morality, history, and folklore: their na- 
ture, their development, and their place in Herodotus. 
Part II is composed of nineteen biographical accounts 
taken from Herodotus and tested for the presence of 
patterns. In proving the presence of patterns in 
Herodotus this study attempts to show their impor- 
tance not only in regard to the historical validity 
of his work but also in an appreciation of Herodotus 
as an author and of his literary style. It is asked 
how it happened that Herodotus' accounts were cast 
into patterns, whether Herodotus himself superimposed 
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the patterns or made use of material on which the 
patterns had already been superimposed, and whence 


the patterns came. 
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PINDAR'S HANDLING OF ETHICAL PROBLEMS 
RAISED BY TRADITIONAL MYTHOLOGY 


Elizabeth Wyckoff, Thesis (Ph.D. ) 
Bryn Mawr College, 1941 


The main thesis of this dissertation is 
that Pindar's alterations of myth for religious and 
ethical reasons are not simply the product of his 
own critical intelligence as applied to earlier 
tales which seem to him inconsistent with his ideas 
of divinity, but represent a conscieus attempt to 
counteract the criticisms of men like Xenophanes, 4a 
considered opposition to much of the thought of his 
own day. It is also suggested that his own faith is 
not as solid and untroubled by doubt as it is often 
supposed to be. 

The introduction of the dissertation is a 
close analysis of the third Pythian ode, considering 
the changes made in the Hesiodic version of the myth 
of' Koronis, as a means of stating the problem. 

In the first section, the theory of a con- 
troversial motive in such alterations is first put 
forward, and it is suggested that a consideration 
of myths altered for reasons of less dignity than 
the purely religious may give us an idea of the 
technique of such changes, and an argument a fortiori 
that the changes for religious reasons may have a 
controversial motive. There follows an analysis of 
the myth of the sixth Paean and the seventh Nemean, 
the tale of the death of Neoptolemos, as told first 
for a Delphian audience, and then for an Aiginetan 
one outraged by the tale originally told of their 
local hero. The section closes with a consideration 
of the passage in the fifth Nemean which deals with 
the fratricide of the Aiakidai. This section estab- 
lishes the effect of outside influence on Pindar's 
treatment of myth, and also the fact that as his 
concessions are sometimes (as in the case of 
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Neoptolemos) unwillingly made, he attempts to con- 
ceal their making as far as possible. 

In the light of these conclusions the sec- 
ond section considers the myths of Evadne (01. VI.) 
and Kyrene (Pyth. IX.) finding, in the first case, 
more constraint in the telling of the story, more 
awareness that Apollo's behavior is open to criti- 
cism, than this ode is usually supposed to show. It 
is suggested that Pindar's handling of this story is 
at least partly motivated by a desire to defend the 
reputation of the god, and that the peculiar joyous 
atmosphere of the ninth Pythian is in part caused by 
pleasure in being able to relate one story of the 
love of Apollo and a mortal where no defense is 


needed. 
The third section deals with various myths 


which illustrate the points already made, especially 
that of Bellerophon (01. XII, Isthm. VII.), the mar- 
riage of Peleus and Thetis (Nem. IV, V, Isthm. VIII), 
and the various adventures of Herakles (Ol. IX, X, 


Tass. Late. TV.). 
The final section considers briefly various 


explanations of Pindar's dealing with myth which 

have been put forward by earlier scholars, and then 
analyzes at some length the myth of the first Olymp- 
ian, and the passage dealing with the power of the 
muses to make men believe the incredible. (Ol. I, 
28-35.) In this connection the analogies and differ- 











ences between his practise and Hesiod's are discussed. 


In the final pages of the dissertation the suggestion 
is made, on the basis of various passages, that his 
faith in the virtue of the gods is not as sure as he 
himself would like to believe it to be, that the re- 
conciliation of various beliefs has been nearly im- 


possible to make. 


— 
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VINCENZO MONTI 
IN THE LIGHT OF ITALIAN ROMANTICISM 


Grazia Avitabile, Thesis (Ph.D.) 
Bryn Mawr College, 1942 


The purpose of this dissertation is to 
study Vincenzo Monti in relation to the Romantic 
movement in Italy. 

Because of the many and often contradic- 
tory definitions of Italian Romanticism, in the first 
part of this work it has seemed necessary to study 
and discuss once more the theoretical writings pub- 
lished during the initial years of the movement. 
These writings include Giovanni Berchet's Lettera 
semiseria di Grisostomo al suo figliuolo; Lodovico 
Di Breme's Discorso intorno all'ingiustizia di alcunt 
giudizi letterari italiani; Pietro Borsieri's Avven- 
ture letterarie di un Giorno; Il Conciliatore; and 
Alessandro Manzoni's Lettera a D'Azeglio sul roman- 


ticismo. 
























































The analysis of these writings shows that 
Italian Romanticism was a movement concerned with 
reform in all fields of human activity, and that it 
was based on 4& fresh concept of life, rooted in a 
notion of individual freedom, as conceived by the 
eighteenth century and developed by the idealism and 


nationalism that followed. 
The second part of the dissertation is di- 


vided into three chapters. The first chapter shows 
what the Italian Romanticists as a whole thought of 
Monti and his work, and what some of the great fore- 
ign writers who met Monti wrote about him. It in- 
cludes also the criticism that appeared in foreign 
periodicals, particularly English. The second chap- 
ter deals with Monti's ideas as they appear in his 
letters, in the prefaces of some of his works, and 
in the lectures delivered at the University of Pavia. 
The third chapter deals with Monti's poetry as 
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it reflects the early theories of Italian Romanti- 
cism. 

In conclusion, it appears that Monti, both 
in his thought and in his poetry, often came close 
to Romanticism, although he never really belonged to 
that movement. Monti did not possess the new con- 
cept of life. He presented two opposed conceptions 
of life co-existing in his spirit: the old and the 
new. His many changes, his lack of moral strength, 
and his aspirations reflect the Italy of his time, 
changing, weak, but aspiring to a new life. Neither 
a real Classicist, nor a real Romanticist, Monti ap- 
pears as the transitional figure between the old 
Italy of the eighteenth century and the new Italy of 
the nineteenth century. 
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THE MADRIGAL IN FRANCE TO THE END 
OF THE 17TH CENTURY 


Catherine Fehrer, Thesis (Ph.D. ) 
Bryn Mawr College, 1942 


Unlike the English and Italian madrigals, 
the French madrigal was exclusively literary, unac- 
companied, except in a few rare cases, by music, At 
the time of its greatest popularity in the 1/th cen- 
tury, it was a short piece of verse in a light vein, 
usually concerned with love or gallantry. At its 
best it presented ina gay and entertaining manner, 
with occasional flashes of true poetic expression, 
ar, ingenious observation, a compliment or a slight 
theme. The main interest in a history of the French 
madrigal lies, therefore, not so much in the poems 
themselves as in the popularity they enjoyed during 
the 17th century and in the discussion of certain 
questions which arise in connection with such a his- 
tory. 

Available evidence indicates that the mad- 
rigal was a form of Italian origin. The Italian 
madrigal of the 14th century, a short poem of fixed 
form with a musical accompaniment, did not long sur- 
vive the century. A new free type of madrigal verse 
appeared with the Renaissance of Petrarchism in the 
early 16th century, giving rise almost immediately 
to a distinctive style of accompanying polyphonic 
music which was to revolutionize musical technique 
in Italy and in certain other countries, but was to 
have relatively little influence in France. This 
Italian musical madrigal, however, had practically 
disappeared before the middle of the 17th century, 
leaving the poetic form to develop independently. 

One of the main questions to be considered 
ls the extent of Italian influence in the develop- 
ment of the French form. The first French madrigals, 
dating from the 16th century, can be connected only 
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indirectly with the Italian madrigal. Most of these 
poems, the work of Ronsard or his followers, were 
unsuccessful literary experiments with the sonnet 
form, and they were rarely imitated by later French 
poets. It was only after the Italian poetic madri- 
gal had gained a certain degree of independence from 
music in the early 1/th century that a literary conm- 
position closely resembling the Italian form ap- 
peared in France. There is no continuity between 
this French madrigal and that found in France in the 
preceding century. D'Urfé was forced to turn to 
Italy for the models of his new madrigal, introduced 
into France in the early 17th century. The new form 
did not come into great favor in France until after 
1640, that is after the decline of polyphonic madri- 
gal music in Italy and England, but then the French 
literary madrigal maintained its popularity to the 


end of the century. 
The French madrigal of the 17th century 


owed its success chiefly to its adoption by the 
salons. Its form, very similar to that of the epi- 
gram, was well suited to the light banter which de- 
lighted the men and women of the 17th century. The 
madrigal's lack of formal rules made it a popular 
type of literary expression in the salons, where 
such verse was written as a game, not only by ama- 
teurs and mediocre poets, but also by some of the 
greatest writers. A new or renewed chivalry, con- 
tributing to the social life of the time, found ex- 
pression in these poems which were largely devoted 
to women, written for their entertainment or as di- 
rect compliments. Although usually addressed to a 
particular person, madrigals had the larger public 
of the salons in mind, and they reflect the taste of 
those gatherings where, as a matter of fact, their 


literary merit was often discussed. 
To this social background as well as to 


their Italian heritage French madrigals owed much 
of their artificiality, but both the Italian tradi- 
tion and the taste of the salons contributed to the 
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confusion between madrigal and epigram out of which 
emerged the best French madrigals. At a time when 
certain theorists were seeking the strict separa- 
tion of different types of verse, the madrigal was 
created out of a meeting between two literary forms, 
and both the courtly and the libertine currents of 
the century contributed to its formation. In the 
best French madrigals we find a sincerity and in- 
sight that are reminiscent of some of Marot's epi- 
grams, bringing new life to the courtly compliment. 
This was the poetic form which continued in favor 
into the 18th century and disappeared only with the 
society which had assured its popularity. 
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ON SYSTEMS OF LINEAR EQUATIONS IN 
HILBERT SPACE WITH n PARAMETERS 


Vera Ames Widder, Thesis (Ph.D. ) 
Bryn Mawr College, 1944 


For n“ given linear operators, ATS 
(r,s = 1,2,...), in Hilbert Space, H, there is the 
problem of the existence of values of n parameters, 
(i) 6. 5 al2), for whieh the n equations 
(ny) eT T Naira T ig. og \Bg™My\*) 91 9... «Wn, 
are simultaneously solvable, i.e., such that for 
6 r there is at least one non-zero element, 

x\* in H, which satisfies (n,). Such a set of 
parametric values is called a characteristic vector 
of the system of n equations, which shall be re- 
ferred to as (n), and the corresponding sets of so- 
lutions are called sets of characteristic elements 

of (n). 

The purpose of the present paper is to es- 
tablish the existence of characteristic vectors un- 
der the following conditions: (a) the A*5 are 
hermitian and completely continuous: (b) -A™® (rs) 
and all the principal minors, of orders, l,c,...,n, 
of the determinant matrix 
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are positive definite. A sufficient condition for 
(>) is that -ATS (rzs) and ATL + ATS «+ 1... + Arn 
are positive definite, for all r and s. Under 
these conditions, the components of the characteris- 
tic vectors are positive, and the values for each 
(Pr) form an unbounded infinite sequence. The char- 
acteristic elements form a complete biorthogonal sys- 
tem, (x (1) x...x x42), P x{1 X...X XY0 eo. 4 SD 
terms of which the hermitian form (u, P v) can be ex- 
panded, u and v being arbitrary elements in H. 
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The paper is divided into two parts. Part 
T deals with direct products of two or more Hilbert 
vector spaces, establishing theorems which are need- 
ed for working with (n). Part, II considers a sys- 
tem (n) in Hilbert vector space, obtaining for it 
the results which are stated above for abstract Hil- 
bert space. It is shown, in the introduction, how 
the results of Part II can be readily extended to the 
more general case. 

The first step in Part II is to establish 
the existence and to obtain the properties of char- 
acteristic values for the system 


(n:1) Soe yrs 

where P is the determinant matrix of (n) and Q 
is the determinant matrix obtained from P by re- 
placing the matrices in the first column of P by 
unit matrices. The matrix, @Q, is bounded but not 
completely continuous. It is possible to construct 
a transformation which will reduce Q to diagonal 
form. The most difficult step in the paper is de- 
termining the effect of this transformation on the 
matrix P. The second step in Part II, is to sub-. 
stitute a characteristic value of (n:1) for , (1) 
in (no), (ka. 3 (n,,) and to show that the resulting 
system can be transformed into a system (n-1), i.e., 
&@ system with: n-l parameters which satisfies all 
the conditions imposed on the original system (n). 
Now it is possible to proceed by induction, assuming 
the existence of characteristic vectors for (n-1l). 
The final step is to show that for some of the values 
of the n parameters, such that (1) is equal to a 
characteristic value of (n:1) and (2) , ‘iG y(n) 
is a characteristic vector of (n-1), the system 
(n;) has non-zero solutions. Each such set forms a 


characteristic vector of (n). 
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COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION FOR CHILD WELFARE 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 


Ann W. Shyne, Thesis (Ph.D.) 
Bryn Mawr College, 1943 


In this study an attempt is made to analyze 
the total pattern of child welfare services in one 
county in relation to the needs of the children of 
the county, and in relation to accepted standards of 
child welfare service. On the basis of this analysis, 
ways are suggested in which the county program might 
be altered in order more effectively to meet chil- 
dren's needs. Montgomery County, Pennsylvania, in- 
cludes urban, suburban, small-town and rural sec- 
tions. Because of its varied demographic, economic 
and social structure, its needs and problems are be- 
lieved to represent those of many other areas of the 
United States. 

In the introductory section, the "basic 
principles of child welfare", derived chiefly from 
the report of the White House Conference on Children 
in a Democracy, are outlined very briefly. 

Before the local data are presented, the 
setting of the study is discussed. The writer di- 
vides Montgomery County into ten sub-areas which dif- 
fer somewhat in structure, and which represent "nat- 
ural areas of service" by virtue of dependence upon 
common marketing and service centers. The data of 
the study are presented for the county as a whole 
and for each of these natural areas. 

Part two, the central core of the study, 
consists of a discussion of the health and social 
welfare services available to the children of the 
county at each level of government through public 
and private agencies as well as through informal 
voluntary organizations, such as civic and service 
clubs, offering some child welfare service. Three 
chapters are devoted to the social services, 
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including assistance, social case work and guidance, 
and vocational and recreational services. One chap- 
ter concerns health facilities, and a special chap- 
ter is given to services directed to children with 
physical or mental handicaps. Though educational 
services are not described as such, the social and 
health resources offered by schools are included. 
Detailed descriptive and statistical material is pre- 
sented for the use of community planning groups with- 
in Montgomery County, as well as for a basis for the 
general discussion which concludes the study. 

In the closing section are summarized the 
available child welfare services and the unmet needs 
of children in the county. Recommendations are made 
in the form of suggestions of next steps which might 
be taken on the county and local levels to alter and 
extend services in the direction of development of 
such a child welfare program as is outlined in the 
White House Conference Report. Suggestions are also 
offered of methods by which such changes might be ef- 
flected. 
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The study is focused upon services, rather 
than upon the particular agencies offering them. 

Data were derived principally from personal inter- 
views with responsible officials of each organization 
whose program bears upon the welfare of children. Ac- 
count is taken of changes in the child welfare pro- 
gram generated by the war situation; however, most 

of the data refer to the immediate prewar years, 

and emphasis is placed upon peacetime needs and 
services. 

The chief contribution of the report is 
threefold. The importance of integration of all 
phases of child welfare services is emphasized, with 
health and educational services studied in relation 
to social services for children. Many different 
types of service are discussed, the role of lay 
groups being considered as well as that of the ortho- 
dox child welfare organizations. Finally an effort 
is made to relate services to local conditions in 
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comparatively small areas, and to relate standards 
of an adequate national child welfare program to the 
existing programs in these local areas. Whereas the 
specific data of the study are applicable to commun- 
ity-planning within Montgomery County, the method of 
study and the principles enunciated should be of use 
to students of community organization and to plan- 
ning groups in other localities. 
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COMPARATIVE EFFECTS OF CRUDE AND REFINED 
OTALUS ATROX VENOM UPON THE CIRCULATING 
BLOOD CELLS OF CERTAIN MAMMALS 


Karl Bleyl, Thesis (Ph.D. ) 
University of Michigan, 1942 


roduction and Historical Review 

The literature, beginning with the observa- 
tions of Lucien Bonaparte in 1843, is re- 
viewed, chiefly for its historical value. 
Only those studies dealing with analyses of 
different venoms, of their behavior under va- 
ried conditions, and their physiological ef- 
fects upon mammalian tissues are included. 
Especial emphasis is given those which deal 
with blood vascular effects. 
General symptoms of crotaline poisoning upon 
experimental dogs together with pathology of 
liver, spleen, heart, kidney, pancreas, 
urinary bladder and lungs are included. 

The refining process of venom used in these 
studies is given in detailed form. 


Il. Effects of Crude and Refined Venom on the Blood 


Vas 
2 


cular Systems of Mammals 
Crotalus atrox venom is activated by lecithin 
of the tissue or blood cells. Its first ob- 
served effect is to lower the interfacial ten- 
sion of the blood plasma and corpuscles. 
Surface tension changes were studied by 
placing a glass capillary tube of 1 mm. in- 
side diameter in a series of tubes containing 
blood and different concentrations of venom. 
The increase in blood level beyond the original 
rise in the tube was always directly propor- 
tional to the quantity of venom employed. The 
threshold value of this venom was found to be 


about 0.01% 
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2. Parallel to changes in interfacial tension 
between plasma and corpuscles, there is a 
radical change in osmotic relationships be- 
tween cells and plasma. Corpuscles rapidly 
absorb plasma containing dilute venom. No 
hemolysis was observed in the blood stream, 
but the amount of hemosiderin contained in 
phagocytic cells of liver and spleen tend to 
show that these venomized corpuscles are rap- 
idly removed from the circulation and de- 
stroyed. : 

53. The other tissue cells of the body benave in 
the same manner. Experiments conducted upon 
dogs and the mesentery capillaries of white 
rats show that the endothelial cells absorb 
venomized plasma as rapidly as the corpuscles. 
These become much swollen, and tend to pull 
away from adjoining cells resulting in great- 
ly increased permeability of the capillaries. 

4. Great quantities of plasma leave the capil- 
lary bed in the splanchnic zone and collect 
in the body cavities, resulting in shock. 
Hemorrhage throughout the tissues is exten- 
sive. Symptoms of' severe shock were manifest 
in all of the dogs used in acute experiments. 

5. Preliminary experiments were conducted upon 
several dogs to determine if the pH of the 
blood was altered by venom injected intraven- 
ously at intervals until death. * In dogs pre- 
viously immunized to venom the reaction was 
7.0, or neutral. In non-immune dogs the pH at 
death was invariably acid. 

6. Erythrocytes become spherical after contact 
with venomized plasma, and exhibit decreased 
resistance to hypotonic solutions of sodium 
chloride. Erythrocytes from dogs immunized 
to venom exhibited refractoriness to hypotonic 
NACL. This refractoriness was lost in from 
three to four weeks after discontinuance of 


the venom injections. 
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Evidence of increased erythrocytolysis 
was reflected by the appearance of reticulat- 
ed red cells in the blood stream. 

7. Tests were made to determine if the refined 
venom had lost any of its toxicity value dur- 
ing the refining process. Dogs were immun- 
ized to the refined venom, and then given 
large quantities of crude venom. These were 
tolerated as well as the refined venom, in- 
dicating that the refined venom had lost none 
of its toxicity during refinement. 

8. Digestive functions ceased soon after the in- 
travenous injection of venom. The urinary 
bladder emptied itself, and became greatly 
contracted, receiving no further urine from 
the kidneys. Urea nitrogen tests were made 
upon the blood of these dogs and found to 
have increased 105%. 

9. Observations made upon the disintegration of 
blood cells revealed that of the leukocytes, 
the granulocytes were the first to go. Large 
lymphocytes followed these, and the small 
lymphocytes and the monocytes disintegrated 
at about the same time. Of the enythrocytes, 
the small ones disintegrated early, whereas 
the over-average cells were the last affected. 

10. Of the bloods tested, human corpuscles were 
the least affected by contact with venom, 
whereas dog blood was the most susceptible to 
venom effects. The percentage of hemolysis 
was used as a criterion. 

ll. By a process of filtration, venom was separat- 
ed into two non-toxic fractions. Recombining 
the fractions gave the venom its original 


toxicity. 
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AGRICULTURAL AND BIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY 





The yield and quality of Pennsylvania cigar-lead to- 
bacco as influenced by fertilizer treatment and sys- 
tem of rotation. Joseph Clyde Underwood, Ph.D. The- 
sis, Pennsylvania State College, 1942. pp. 65, Pub. 
we: Sin, | CPCB: Ae; Fel. Vi: 


A comparative study of the effects of glucose, su- 
crose, fructose and invert sugar on growth, fat and 
glycogen formation in the white rat. Bruno Vassel, 


Ph.D. Thesis, University of Michigan, 1939. pp. 140, 


Pas: we, Sire; CLA. V6. Vi BO. 3): 


Utilization and excretion of ingested ascorbic acid 


by the dairy cow. Mitchell George Vavich, Ph.D. The- 
sis, Pennsylvania State College, 1943. pp. 131, Pub. 


we. 6355, - CP. 8. 1993, Vol. Vi}. 


Some comparisons of the biological value of glycerol 
and propylene glycol. Gaylord Purcell Whitlock, 
Ph.D. Thesis, Pennsylvania State College, 1942. 
268, Ten, we, See, t7.8. 1942, Vol. Vi. 


Studies on the administration of sulfaguanidine to 

normal and scouring calves. Isadore Zipkin, Ph.D. 

Thesis, Pennsylvania State College, 1942. pp. 150, 
Pub. No. 554, -(P.8. 1942, Vol. V). 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY 





A study of some chemical and physical properties of 
the clay minerals, attapulgite, saponite and non- 
tronite. Orval Graham Caldwell, Ph.D. Thesis, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, 1942. pp. 186, Pub. No. 434, 
ca, 2085. VoL. 19, Be. 2). 


The effect of certain cultural practices on the as- 
corbic acid content of some horticultural plants. 
Frank Baker Cross, Ph.D. Thesis, University of Mis- 
souri, 1939. pp. 128, Pub. No. 444, (M.A. 1943, 
¥Ol. 24, Bo. 2). 
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AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY 





A study of the sterols, sterolins, and certain alco- 
hols of some legume seed oils. lL. Carroll King, Ph.D. 
Thesis, Michigan State College, 1942. pp. 78, Pub. 
No. 429, (M.A. 1943, Vol. IV No. 2). 


Some chemical studies of the navy bean (Phaseolus Vul- 
garis). Arnold C. Ott, Ph.D. Thesis, Michigan State 
College, 1943. pp. 83, Pub. No. 591, (M.A. 1944, 
Veni 34 Ci EB}. 


Experiments with x-ray treatments on the seeds of cer- 
tain crop plants. Wendell Russel Tascher, Ph.D. The- 
sis, University of Missouri, 1929. pp. 42, Pub. No. 
469, (M.A. 1943, Vol. IV, No. 2). 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 





The development of vocational education in Agriculture 
for young and adult farmers in Pennsylvania for the 
ten-year period, 1931 to 1941. Russell Burton Dicker- 
son, Ph.D. Thesis, Pennsylvania State College, 1943. 
pp. 190, Pub. No. 634, (P.S. 1943, Vol. VI). 


AGRICULTURE 





A history of the evolution of agriculture in Nebraska, 
1870-1930. Verne S. Sweedlun, Ph.D. Thesis, University 
of Nebraska, 1940. pp. 509, Pub. No. 421, (M.A. 1942, 
70. 3¥, Wo. 1). 


BACTERI OLOGY 





Bacteriological observations on the ripening of ched- 
dar cheese. Darrell Dwight Deane, Ph.D. Thesis, 
Pennsylvania State College, 1942. pp. 109, Pub. No. 
533, (P.8. 1942, Vol. V). 


Optimal carbon dioxide tensions for primary isolation 
of the gonococcus: response of the organism to other 
gaseous environments. W. W. Ferguson, Ph.D. Thesis, 
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Michigan State College, 1942. pp. 64, Pub. No. 488, 
(M.A. 1943, Vol. IV, No. 2). 





A study of the fermentation of legume silages. Her- 
bert Dean McAuliffe, Ph.D. Thesis, Pennsylvania State 
College, 1942. pp. 139, Pub. No. 507, (P.S. 1942, 
Vol. ¥). 





A serological study of some lophotrichic members of 

the green fluorescent bacteria. Joseph Naghski, Ph.D. 
Thesis, Pennsylvania State College, 1941. pp. 70, . 
Pub. No. 369, (P.S. 1941, Vol. IV). 


Fi tae ele PAG PRE RR ioe Ste oo a oe a ies. 


Biological activities of bacteria isolated from water ; 
supplies. Oliver Herdien Peterson, Ph.D. Thesis, 
University of Missouri, 1942. pp. 233, Pub. No. 437, 
(M.A. 1943, Vol. IV, No. 2). 





Thermophilic fermentation of cellulose. Theodore 8S | 
Polansky, Ph.D. Thesis, Pennsylvania State College, 1 
1941. pp. 139, Pub. No. 365, (P.S. 1941, Vol. IV). 





Glucose and hydrocarbon oxidation by Pseudomonas 
Aeruginosa. Roslyn L. Schuman, Ph.D. Thesis, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, 1943. pp. 71, Pub. No. 635, 
[P68 1983, Vol. VI). 











The dissimilation of pure hydrocarbons by members of 
the genus Pseudomonas. Raymond John Strawinski, 

Ph.D. Thesis, Pennsylvania State College, 1943, pp. 90, : 
Pub. No. 636, (P.S. 1943, Vol. VI). ' 











BIOGRAPHY, CLASSICAL 





Nicias: his family and the tradition of his great | 
wealth. Lynn Kirtland, Ph.D. Thesis, Princeton Uni- , 
versity, 1938. pp. 99, Pub. No. 416, (M.A. 1942, 
Wat. 30, Be. <2) 
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BIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY 





The role of pH in determining the toxicity of ammonium 
compounds. Walter Albert Chipman, Jr., Ph.D. Thesis, 

| University of Missouri, 1934. pp. 155, Pub. No. 617, 
(M.A. 1944, Vol. V, No. 2). 


Ween accnarsinness [si teheg “Vern na 


A study of the relationship between the pH values of 

the contents of the intestinal tract and the deposi- 

tion of caicium in the bones of rats. Sylvia Cover, 

Ph.D. Thesis, University of Missouri, 1933. pp. 100, 
Pub. No. 604, (M.A. 1944, Vol. V, No. 2). 


The intermediary metabolism of histidine and some re- 
: lated imidazole derivatives. William Jefferson Darby, 
; Jr., Ph.D. Thesis, University of Michigan, 1942. 

| pp. 184, Pub. No. 430, (M.A. 1943, Vol. IV, No. 2). 


: The effect of ultraviolet and infrared radiation to 

: the thin films and infrared absorption of certain 

oils. Nelson Ging, Ph.D. Thesis, Michigan State Col- 

; lege, 1942. pp. 60, Pub. No. 454, (M.A. 1943, Vol. IV, 
) No. 2). 





Factors influencing phospholipid metabolism. Marjorie 
Janice Groothuis, Ph.D. Thesis, University of Michigan, 
1943. pp. 129, Pub. No. 594, (M.A. 1944, Vol. V, 

No. 2). , : 


Nutritional requirements of rabbits, guinea pigs and 
hamsters. John William Hamilton, Ph.D. Thesis, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, 1943. pp. 129, Pub. No. 596, 
ima. 1084. Vol. ¥, Be. 2). 


Vitamin deficiencies in rations of natural feedstuffs. 
F Hubert Heitman, Jr., Ph.D. Thesis, University of Mis- 
| souri, 1943. pp. 81, Pub. No. 595, (M.A. 1944, Vol. 
V, No. 2). 





Some aspects of the Kahn reaction with animal sera and 
nonsyphilitic human sera. Stanley Marcus, Ph.D. The- 
sis, University of Michigan, 1942. pp. 265, Pub. No. 
470, (M.A. 1943, Vol. IV, No. 2). 
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BIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY 





The preparation and quantitative determination of the 
estrogens. Alan Mather, Ph.D. Thesis, Saint Louis 
university, 1939. pp. 162, Pub. No. 478, (M.A. 1943, 
Vou. IV, Wo. 2). 


Additional observations on the chick antianemia fac- 
tor. Boyd Lee O'Dell, Ph.D. Thesis, University of | 
Missouri, 1943. pp. 102, Pub. No. 600, (M.A. 1944, 


Vous Ui. BOs 2) 


Changes in the nitrogenous constituents of the urine 
following the administration of amino acids. Andrew 
A. Ormsby, Ph.D. Thesis, University of Michigan, 1942. 
pp. 125, Pub. No. 428, (M.A. 1943, Vol. IV, No. 2). 


Factors influencing the deposition of "fat" in the 

liver. Eugene Roberts, Ph.D. Thesis, University of 
Michigan, 1943. pp. 170, Pub. No. 590, (M.A. 1944, 
wa.. ¥, Be. 2). 








I. The ultraviolet absorption of vitamin Kj and tie 
effect of light. 

II. The quantitative chromatographic determination of 
vitamin D in fish liver oils. 
Frank Sargent Tomkins, Ph.D. Thesis, Michigan 
State College, 1942. pp. 41, Pub. No. 455, (M.A. 
1943, Vol. IV, No. 2). 











A study of some of the factors influencing the liver 
glycogen content of young white rats. Yen-Hoong Loo, 
Ph.D. Tnesis, University of Michigan, 1943. pp. 107, 
Pub. No. 593, (M.A. 1944, Vol. V, No. 2). 





BOTANY 





Studies on the etiology of sweet cherry canker in 
Pennsylvania. Shuk Yee Chan, Ph.D. Thesis, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, 1942. pp. 122, Pub. No. 532, 
ivom; 2052, VoL. ¥). 
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BOTANY 
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An anatomical study of eighty sumatran woods. Robert 
A. Cockrell, Ph.D. Thesis, University of Michigan, 
1934-Revised 1941. pp. 317, Pub. No. 384, (M.A. 1942, 
Tee. 340i BO. 1). 


Taxonomy of the genus pythium pringsheim. John T. Mid- 
dleton, Ph.D. Thesis, University of Missouri, 1940. 
oo, 215, Fub. No. 551, (M.A. 1992, Voi. IV, No. 1). 


Laboratory and field studies on the retention and con- 
trol of certain protective copper fungicides. Harold 
James Miller, Ph.D. Thesis, Pennsylvania State College, 
igeec) = «6D. 127, Pub. No. 531, (7.8. 3992, Vou. Vi. 


The effect of various accessory growth substances on 
excised stem tips of HELIANTHUS ANNUS L. in culture. 
Beatrice Scheer Smith, Ph.D. Thesis, University of 
Michigan, 1940. pp.113, Pub.No. 493,(M.A. Vol. V, No.1). 


A comparison of X-ray induced mutations and mutations 
occurring spontaneously in ring chromosomes in maize. 
Edward Allan Weaver, Ph.D. Thesis, University of Mis- 
souri, 1942. pp. 93, Pub. No. 589, (M.A. 1944, Vol. V, 
Ne. 2). 


CERAMICS 





The system, magnesium oxide--boric oxide. Mellen 
Aubrey Knight, Ph.D. Thesis, Pennsylvania State College, 
1942. pp. 77, Pub. No. 557, (P.S. 1942, Vol. V). 


Mineral and colloidal constitution of some Georgia 

kaolins. Lane Mitchell, Ph.D. Thesis, Pennsylvania 
State College, 1941. pp. 165, Pub. No. 370, (P.S. 

1941, Vol. IV). 


Studies on the hydration of clays. August Carl Sieferrt, 
Ph.D. Thesis, Pennsylvania State College, 1942. _ pp. 
146, Pub. No. S08. (P:8. 1942. Vol. Vi. 


Solid solution phenomena in the various forms of calci- 
um orthosilicate. Samuel Zerfoss, Ph.D. Thesis, Penn- 
sylvania State College, 1942. pp. 173, Pub. No. 559, 
ree, 4082; Vel. -¥i. 
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CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 





Liquid-vapor equilibrium in hydrocarbon-water systems. 
Richard E. Chaddock, Ph.D. Thesis, University of Mich- 
igan, 1940. pp. 120, Pub. No. 423, (M.A. 1942, Vol. 


iv; Bei 23% 


The preparation, properties, and oiliness of several 
dispersions of metallic soaps in lubricating oil and 
a comparison of these dispersions with oleic acid 
dispersed in oil. John Michael Hannegan, Ph.D. The- 
sis, University of Missouri, 1935. pp. 81,.Pub. No. 
BOS, (M.A, 1944, Voi. V,; No. 2). 


CHEMISTRY 





Studies on the detergent properties of amylolytic en- 
zymes and of sodium oleate and sodium lauryl sulfate. 
Lilian Linda Arent, Ph.D. Thesis, Pennsylvania State 
College, 1942. pp.133, Pub.No.558,(P.S. 1942, Vol. V). 


I. The cleavage and rearrangement of alpha-bromo- 
anilides. 
II. The preparation and properties of ether solu- 
tions of diethyl ketimine. 
Jacob Osborn Ashcraft, Jr., Ph.D. Thesis, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, 1941. pp. 76, Pub. No. 358, 
(8. 3081, Fol. IV). 


A. Application of the glass electrode to dairy prod- 
ucts. ‘ 


B. Theory of tanning. 
Charles R. Barnes, Ph.D. Thesis, Pennsylvania State 


Collese, 1941. pp, 73, Pub. No. 356, (F.8. 1941, 
Vol. i¥). 


I. The Permanganate titration of thallous salts. 
II. The determination of bismuth by caffeine 


Tetraiodobismuthate (III). 
Robert S. Beale, Ph.D. Thesis, Pennsylvania State 


Golitese, 1092. np. #4, Pub. No. 537, (P.8. 1942, 
Ss he | 8 


I. Studies of Neohexyl halides. 
II. Studies of chloropivalic acid and derivatives. 


III. Miscellaneous. 
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Thomas P. Carney, Ph.D. Thesis, Pennsylvania State 

| College, 1941. pp. 187, Pub. No. 351, (P.S. 1941, 
Vol. IV). 

Studies of: 


I. The reducing action of t-Butyl griganard reagent. 
II. The dehydration of 2,2-Dimethyl-4-Ethy1-3-Hexanol. 
III. Friedel-Crafts reaction on neopentyl alcohol and 
benzene. 
Thomas Wayne Clapper, Ph.D. Thesis, Pennsylvania State 
College, 1942. pp. 124, Pub. No. 556, (P.S. 1942, 
Teks V)s 








The polymerization of tetramethylethylene hydrogena- 
tion studies. Newell ©. Cook, Ph.D. Thesis, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, 1943. pp. 166, Pub. 637, (P.S. 
1943,. Vol. VI). 


The structures of the tetraisobutylenes and miscellan- 
eous studies. John Norman Cosby, Ph.D. Thesis, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, 1941, pp. 123, Pub. No. 352, 

ivie. 2941, Vol. IV), 


Studies on the toxicity of gold compounds in mice and 
rats. Charles W. Denko, Ph.D. Thesis, Pennsylvania 
State College, 1943. pp. 164, Pub. No. 638, (P.S. 
1943, Vol. VI). 


Basic chromic nitrates. Dorothy Gail Engle, Ph.D. 
Thesis, University of Michigan, 1940. pp. 97, Pub. 
No. 599, (M.A. 1944, Vol. V, No. 2). 


I. The synthesis of 2,3,3,4-Tetramethylpentane. 
II. The synthesis of 3,3-Dimethyl-1-Chlorobutane. 


III. Miscellaneous. 
Charles Richard Enyeart, Ph.D. Thesis, Pennsylvania 


State College, 1942. pp. 103, Pub. No. 536, (P.S. 
1082. Voi, ¥V). 


The scattering of hydrogen ions in hydrogen and water. 
Celeste Michael Fontana, Ph.D. Thesis, Pennsylvania 
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State College, 1942. pp. 51, Pub. No. 555, (P.S. 1942, 
Vol: V). 


The scattering of hydrogen ions in water vapor. Howard 
Thomas Francis, Ph.D. Thesis, Pennsylvania State Col- 
teae, 19%c: op: ST, Pub. No. 555, (P.8. 1982, Vol. V). 


The action of alkali on cyclohexenecarbonals 1,1-Di- 
carboxylates and spiro-barbiturates. Dudley M. Gal- 
lagher, Ph.D. Thesis, University of Missouri, 1942. 
o5. Gr, Fao. BO; $69; (H.A. 1993, Vol. IV, No. 2). 


I. A study of the action of Grignard reagents with 
carbonyl compounds and a proposed mechanism for 
the reaction. 
II. Dehydration of tertiary alcohols. 
III. Synthesis of new aliphatic hydrocarbons. 
IV. Miscellaneous. eae 
Richard Stanley George, Ph.D. Thesis, Pennsylvania State 
College, 1943. pp. 194, Pub. No. 639, (P.S. 1943, 
Vol. VI). 





I. Studies of the isopropyl group. 

II. Synthesis of 2,2-dimethyl-3-ethyl-l-pentanol. 
Til. Studies of optically active compounds. 

IV. Miscellaneous stuaies. 
Clyde Edgar Gleim, Ph.D. Thesis, Pennsylvania State 
College, 1941. pp. 131, Pub. No. 346, (P.S. 1941, 
Vol. IV). 


I. Antimalarials and antimalarial intermediates. 
II. Reactions of some grignard reagents with mesityl 
oxide. 
Dale Preston Joel Goldsmith, Ph.D. Thesis, Pennsylvania 
State College, 1942. pp. 127, Pub. No. 554, (P.S. 
16482. Vole Vi. 


Diffuse scattering of X-rays by single crystals. 
Robert Quinly Gregg, Ph.D. Thesis, University of Mis- 
souri, 1943. pp. 105, Pub. No. 597. (M.A. 1944, 
Voi, Y, Be. }. 
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The determination of palladium with beta furfuraldox- 
ime. John R. Hayes, Ph.D. Thesis, Pennsylvania State 
College, 1941. pp. 47, Pub. No. 341, (P.S. 1941, 
Vol. IV). 


Solvent extraction of low molecular weight hydrocar- 
bons. Glenn Herbolsheimer, Ph.D. Thesis, Pennsylvania 
State College, 1942. pp. 224, Pub. 552, (P.S. 1942, 
Ve... V). 


I. Further fluorination reactions in organic chemis- 
try. 
Il. The dichlorides of neohexane. 
Daniel Francis Herman, Ph.D. Thesis, Pennsylvania 
State College, 1943. pp. 161, Pub. No. 640, (P.S. 
1943, Vol. VI). | 


The low pressure catalytic hydrogenolysis of esters. 
John William Hodge, Ph.D. Thesis, University of Mis- 
souri, 1942. pp. 75, Pub. No. 449, (M.A. 1943, Vol. 
iy. Oo. 2}. 


A study of the wax of the nelumbo pentrapetala. Sis- 
ter Agnes Marie Horner, Ph.D. Thesis, Saint Louis 
University, 1939. pp. 106, Pub. No. 477, (M.A. 1943, 
761: I¥, Wo. 2). 


I. Preliminary studies on some ethyl and t-Butyl 
homologs of naphthalene. 
Il. Studies on some highly branched heptyl and octyl 
chlorides. 
William Holden James, Ph.D. Thesis, Pennsylvania State 
College, 1943. pp. 164, Pub. No. 641, (P.S. 1943, 
was. Vi}. 


The oxidation of tetraisobutylene and studies on the 
resulting products. Miscellaneous studies. Herbert 
Halston Johnson, Jr., Ph.D. Thesis, Pennsylvania State 
College, 1941. pp. 87, Pub. No. 342, (P.8. 1941, Vol. 
IV). 
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Chlorination of petroleum fractions. Robert Winston 
Keefer, Ph.D. Thesis, Pennsylvania State College, 
1942. pp. 110, Pub. No. 596, (P.8. 1942, Vol. V). 


I. The heat capacity and entropy, heats of fusion 
and vaporization and the vapor pressure of iso- 
butane. . 

It. The heat capacity and entropy, heats of fusion 
and vaporization and the vapor pressure of sili- 
con tetramethyl. 

III. The heat capacity and entropy, heats of fusion 
and vaporization, and the vapor pressure of di- 
methyl ether. The density of gaseous dimethyl 
ether. 

IV. Hindered rotatton and molecular structure. 
Robert M. Kennedy, Ph.D. Thesis, Pennsylvania State 
College, 1941. pp. 86, Pub. No. 353, (P.S. 1941, 
Vol. IV). 


A physico-chemical method for the determination of 
the vitamin D potency of fish oils. Gerald Vaughan 
Kingsley, Ph.D. Thesis, Michigan State College, 1942. 
pp. 28, Pub. No. 452, (M.A. 1943, Vol. IV, No. 2). 


The action of 1:8 naphthalyl dichloride in the 
friedel-crafts reaction and the structure proof of 
the derivatives of 8-benzol-l-naphthoic acid. John 
Edwin Kircher, Ph.D. Thesis, University of Missouri, 
1655. om. G7, Pub. Bo. 606, (H.A. 1944, Vol: V, No. 
G3: 


Optical studies on some crystalline organic compounds. 
I. Nitrogen substituted 4-nitrophthalimides. 
II. 2,4-dinitrophenylhydrazones of aldehydes and ke- 
tones. 
Alan Fred Kirkpatrick, Ph.D. Thesis, Pennsylvania 
State College, 1943, pp. 78, Pub. No. 642, (P.S. 1943, 
Wool. Wi}. 
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The preparation and reactions of ketones containing 
the dineopentylcarbinyl group. Charles Turner Lester, 
Ph.D. Thesis, Pennsylvania State College, 1941. pp. 
102, Pub. No. 348, (P.8. 1941, Vol. IV). 


Studies in reactions and enolization of sterically hin- 
dered carbonyl compounds. Charles E. Lewis, Ph.D. 
Thesis, Pennsylvania State College, 1941. pp. 58, 

Pub. No. 344, (P.S. 1941, Vol. IV). 


A study of mercury-oil emulsions. Amos L. Lingard, 
Ph.D. Thesis, University of Kansas, 1940. pp. 49, 
Pub. No. 486, (M.A. 1943, Vol.- IV, No. 2). 


The rate of absorption of carbon dioxide in diethanol- 
amine solutions. James O. Maloney, Ph.D. Thesis, 
Pennsylvania State College, 1941. pp. 142, Pub. No. 
376, (P.S. 1941, Vol. IV). 


The pyrolysis of propane. Stuart McLain, Ph.D. Thesis, 
University of Michigan, 1932. pp. 120, Pub. No. 458, 
[a.A; 1959, WOl. 305 BO. 2): 


The Beckmann rearrangement of cyclohexanone oximes. 
Arthur Dougias McLaren, Ph.D. Thesis, University of 
Missouri, 1943. pp. 95, Pub. No. 587, (M.A. 1944, 
Vol. V, No. 2). 


The condensation of the methyl dipropyi carbinols with 
phenol in the presence of aluminum chloride. Carl 
Ridge Meloy, Ph.D. Thesis, Michigan State College, 
1942. pp. 45, Pub. No. 426, (M.A. 1943, Vol. IV, 


No. 2). 


Addittons to the double bond promoted by hydrogen 
fluoride. Alfred Charles Meunier, Ph.D. ‘Thesis, 
Pennsylvania State College, 1941. pp. 107, Pub. No. 
340, (P.8. 1941, Vol. IV). 
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I. Hydrogenation studies. 
II. The action of primary grignard reagents on tri- 
methylacetyl chloride. 
Ronald Edgar Meyer, Ph.D. Thesis, Pennsylvania State 
College, 1941. pp. 184, Pub. No. 338, (P.S. 1941, 
Vol. IV). 


Synthetic Alipatic hydrocarbons of nine to twelve 4 
carbons. George William Moersch, Ph.D. Thesis, Penn- ; 
sylvania State College, 1942. pp. 135, Pub. No. 551, 
(P.S. 1942, Vol. V). 





Synthetic antimalarials. Harry 8S. Mosher, Ph.D. The- 
sis, Pennsylvania State College, 1942. pp. 141, Pub. 
No. 550, (P.8. 1942, Vol. V). 





Studies on the physical and chemical properties of 
aqueous soap and alkali solutions and their relation- 
ship to practical detergency tests. James Frederick 
Oesterling, Ph.D. Thesis, Pennsylvania State College, 
eek, 6 Oe, 20a. Pee, BS. S60, (FP.8. 1941, Vol. IV). 


The mechanism of the alkylation reaction, Wilbur i 
Hirsch Pearlson, Ph.D. Thesis. Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, 1943. pp. 70, Pub. No. 643, (P.S. 1943, Vol. 
VI). 

The design and construction of a photoelectric spec- 
trophotometer for use in the ultraviolet and the ab- 
sorption curves of hydrocarbons. (3 volumes--3 parts). 
Rudolph John Pfister, Ph.D. Thesis, Pennsylvania 

State College, 1942. pp. 475, Pub. No. 548, (P.S. 
1942, Vol. V). 
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I. The action of anhydrous hydrogen fluoride on 
acetophenone. 
II. Trifluoroacetopenone and its properties. 
Edward O. Ramler, Ph.D. Thesis, Pennsylvania State 
College, 1942. pp. 77, Pub. No. 547, (P.S. 1942, 
¥Yoi. ¥). 
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Sterically hindered aliphatic ketones. David Irwin 
Randall, Ph.D. Thesis, Pennsylvania State College, 
1951: De... G>; Pub. Ro. 504; (P.5; 1941; Vol. IV). 


The molecular state of acetic acid vapor. Howard Lester 
Ritter, Ph.D. Thesis, Pennsylvania State College, 1943. 
pp. 71, Pub. No. 644, (P.S. 1943, Vol. VI). 


Electron and proton scattering experiments. Allen 
Stevenson Russell, Ph.D. Thesis, Pennsylvania State 
College, 1941. pp. 84, Pub. No. 373,.(P.S. 1941, Vol. 
IV). | 


The preparation of alkamine esters of orthoalkoxy ben- 
zoates. Lawrence John Schroeder, Ph.D. Thesis, St. 
Louis University, 1942. pp. 129, Pub. No. 612, (M.A. 
1944, Vol. V, No. 2). 


Studies on Sarsasapogenin and related compounds. 
Anthony Charles Shabica, Jr., Ph.D. Thesis, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, 1942. pp. 475, Pub. No. 549, (P.S. 
1942, Vol. V). 


A kinetic investigation of hydrogen fluoride catalysis 
in the alkylation of toluene by tertiary butyl chlo- 
ride. Jerome William Sprauer, Ph.D. Thesis, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, 1941. pp. 131, Pub. No. 372, 
(P.8. 1941, Vol. IV). 





I. Determination of bismuth as quinine iodobismuthate 
(eit). 
II. Determination of bismuth as narcotine iodobismuthate 
Paes). 
Oscar F. Stambaugh, Ph.D. Thesis, Pennsylvania State 
College, 1943. pp. 49, Pub. No. 645, (P.S. 1943, Vol. 
VI). 








Reactions of B-enyne hydrocarbons. Chapin E. Stevens, 
Ph.D. Thesis, University of Missouri, 1942. pp. 104, 
Pub. No. 462, (M.A. 1943, Vol. IV, No. 2). 
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A study of the electrophoretic mobility of carbon, cot- 
ton, and wool in aqueous and non-aqueous detergent so- 
lutions. Warren Stubblebine, Ph.D. Thesis, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, 1942. pp. 119, Pub. No. 545, 
i?.B. 2992; Vol. V). 


The preparation of alkyl and alkamine esters of P-Amino 
cinnamic acid. Louis Leon Sulya, Ph.D. Thesis, Saint 

Louis University, 1939. pp. 114, Pub. No. 479, (M.A. 7 
1943, Vol. IV, No. 2). | 


The heat capacity of nickel nitrate hexammoniate from 

54° K to 300° K., the transition at 2430 K., and the 
naamolous energy absorption below 85° K. Fred Charles | 
Toettcher, Ph.D. Thesis, University of Missouri, 1940. F 
pp. 59, Pub. No. 385, (M.A. 1942, Vol. IV, No. 1). F 


The steroidal sapogenins. Daniel Lamb Turner, Ph.D. 4 
Thesis, Pennsylvania State College, 1941. pp. 249, 
Pub. No. 361, (F.8. 1941, Vol. IV). ; 


I. Studies on the synthesis of ketones. 

II. Studies on the podbielniak-taylor-simons column. 
III. Steroids. Halopregnanolone compounds. 
Romeo Barrick Wagner, Ph.D. Thesis, Pennsylvania State 
College, 1941. pp. 310, Pub. No. 379, (P.S. 1941, 
Vol. IV). 








The preparation of some quaternary ammonium compounds. 
Earl Adam Weilmuenster, Ph.D. Thesis, St. Louis Uni- 
versity, 1942. pp. 83, Pub. No. 614, (M.A. 1944, 
a. V6 Be. 8), | 





I. The fluorination of bromoform. J 
II. Organic reactions of carbon monoxide catalyzed by 
hydrogen fluoride. 
Allen Carl Werner, Ph.D. Thesis, Pennsylvania State 
College, 1941. pp. 48, Pub. No. 366, (P.S. 1941, Vol. 


IV). 
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I. The action of t-butylmagnesium chloride on acetyl 
chioride. 
II. The nonenes from the copolymerization of the ole- 
fins from t-butyl alcohol and t-amyl alcohol. 
III. Studies on methylpinacolylcarbinol. 
IV. Miscellaneous studies. 
William Raleigh Wheeler, Ph.D. Thesis, Pennsylvania 
State College, 1941. pp. 233, Pub. No. 380, (P.S. 
1941, Vol. IV). 


The colloidal state and precipitation of certain metal- 
lic hydroxides in concentrated solutions of nickel sul- 
fate. Harold Jerome Wiesner, Ph.D. Thesis, Michigan 
State College, 1943. pp. 84, Pub. No. 576, (M.A. 1943, 
ree oe” aS 


I. The zine reduction of pentaerythrityl. 

II. The preparation of certain compounds of the cyclo- 
butane series. 

Paul H. Williams, Ph.D. Thesis, Pennsylvania State Col- 

lege, 1941. pp. 83, Pub. No. 360, (P.S. 1941, Vol. IV). 


Studies on Steroids. Emerson L. Wittbecker, Ph.D. 
Thesis, Pennsylvania State College, 1942. pp. 140, 
Pub. No. 541, (P.S. 1942, Vol. V). 


A study of the polymers formed in the reactions of cer- 
tain triarylchloromethanes with phenyl lithium. John 
Wynstra, Ph.D. Thesis, University of Michigd&, 1943. 
pp. 60, Pub. No. 573, (M.A. Vol. V, No. 1). 


I. The polymerization of 3-Ethyl-2-Pentene. 

II. The action of sodium alkyls on aliphatic chlorides. 
Harry D. Zook, Ph.D. Thesis, Pennsylvania State, 1942. 
pp. 116, Pub. No. 565, (P.S. 1942, Vol. V). 


CHEMISTRY, PHYSICAL 





The operation and application of the tiselius electro- 
phoresis apparatus. Chester R. Hardt, Ph.D. Thesis, 
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Michigan State College of Agriculture and Applied Sci- 
ence, 1943. pp. 223, Pub. No. 586, (M.A. 1944, Vol. 
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CHRONOLOGY 





The indiction cycle in Egypt. Sidney P. Goodrich, 
Ph.D. Thesis, Princeton University, 1937. pp. 76, 
pias. Be, 847, (BiAi 1992,: Yok. IV; No: 1). 


COMMUNICATIONS 





Phases of international law affecting the flow of in- 
ternational news communications. William Finley 
Swindler, Ph.D. Thesis, University of Missouri, 1942. 


‘Bp. 225, Pub. No. 455, (H.A. 1943, Vol. IV, No. 2). 


DAIRY HUSBANDRY 





A study of shrinkage in ice cream. Denzel J. Hankin- 
son, Ph.D. Thesis, Pennsylvania State College, 1942. 
pp. 126, Pub. No. 564, (P.8. 1942, Vol. V). 


The effect of heat treatment and antioxidants upon the 
keeping quality of pure butterfat. Donald Victor 
Josephson, Ph.D. Thesis, Pennsylvania State College, 
1943. pp. 92, Pub. No. 646, (P.S. 1943, Vol. VI). 


The 7 ees of bacteria to the development of ox- 
idized flavor in milk. Samuel Asher Lear, Ph.D. The- 

sis, Pennsylvania State College, 1942. pp. 182, Pub. 

No. 563, (P.S. 1942; Vol. V). 





The determination of total solids in liquid dairy prod- 
: ucts by means of forced heated air. Charles W. Livak, 
Ph.D. Thesis, Pennsylvania State College, 1943. pp. 


193, Pub. No. 647, (P.S. 1943, Vol. VI). 





Grass and legume silages, their methods of preservation 



































and nutritive values with special reference to carotene. 
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Fenoi R. Murdock, Ph.D. Thesis, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, 1943. pp. 125, Pub. No. 648, (P.S. 1943, Vol.VI). 


- DRAMA 





Shakespeare on the French stage in the eighteenth cen-_ 
tury. Marion Monaco, Ph.D. Thesis, Bryn Mawr College, 
1943. pp. 253, Pub. No. 581, (M.A. 1943, Vol. V, No. 
Bhi 


ECONOMICS 





Administrative control of state expenditures. John 
Tyler Caldwell, Ph.D. Thesis, Princeton University, 
1939. pp. 206, Pub. No. 441, (M.A. 1943, Vol. IV, 
No. 2). 


Collective bargaining under the New Deal, 1933-1941. 
Alphonse H. Clemens, Ph.D. Thesis, St. Louis University, 
1941. pp. 281, Pub. No. 615, (M.A. 1944, Vol. V, No. 
2). 


Governmental price policies in the Third Reich. Hans 
Janssen, Ph.D. Thesis, Pennsylvania State College, 
1942. pp. 396, Pub. No. 569, (P.S. 1942, Vol. V). 


The office of count of the privy purse in the late Ro- 
man empire. George R. Monks, Ph.D. Thesis, University 
of Michigan, 1938. pp. 416, Pub. No. 424,: (M.A. 1943, 
wea, ay, Be. 8). 


Fluctuations in urban rents, their causes and implica- 
tions. Roy Wenzlick, Ph.D. Thesis, St. Louis Uni- 
versity, 1942. pp. 306, Pub. No. 616, (M.A. 1944, 
Vol. V, No. 2). 


EDUCATION 





The reading interest of 347 Negro high-school pupils, 
Dunbar high school, Okmulgee, Oklahoma. W. E. Ander- 
son, Ed. D. Thesis, Colorado State College, 1943. pp. 
112, Pub. No. 621, (C.S. 1943, Vol. V). 
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[The relation of ability in reading and achievement in 
high school subjects. Field study No. l. William E. 
Anderson, Ph.D. Thesis, Colorado State College of Ed- 
ucation, 1942. pp. 87, Pub. No. 497, (C.S8S. 1942, 
Vene 3N1 3 


The development of a meaning vocabulary in the inter- 
mediate grades. Martha L. Addy, Ed.D. Thesis, Colo- 


rado State College, 1940. pp. 151, Pub. No. 411, (C.S. 


3991, V61. Tal}. 


The economic problems of American Jife since 1930 as 
seen by frontier thinkers. Elmer Rudolph Arndt, Ed.D. 
Thesis, Colorado State College, 1941. pp. 252, Pub. 
ec hes 40 ce. bOtds VOL... Li). 


Determination of major social problems and generaliz- 
ations since 1930 as revealed in the analysis of book 
literature--Field study No. 2. Elmer Rudolph Arndt, 
Ed.D. Thesis, Colorado State College of Education, 
1942. pp. 154, Pub. No. 498, (C.S. 1942, Vol. IV). 


A study to determine whether textbooks in Economics, 
Sociology and Social problems furnish the information 
necessary for an understanding of present-day economic 
aid social problems. Elmer R. Arndt, Ed.D. Thesis, 
Colorado State College, 1943. pp. 231, Pub. No. 620, 


(6.8. 1043. Vol. V). 


The determination of norms. Walter Gerald Bergman, 
Ph.D. Thesis, University of Michigan, 1929. pp. 3355, 
Pub. No. 335, (M.A. 1942, Vol. IV, No. 1). 


Junior college provisions for adult education. Burke 


W. Bradley, Ph.D. Thesis, University of Missouri, 1942. 


pp. 215, Pub. No. 465, (M.A. 1943, Vol. IV, No. 2). 


A study of local administrative units and attendance 
areas for the schools of Nebraska. Louis A. Bragg, 
Ed.D. Thesis, Colorado State College, 1943. pp. 284, 
Pub. No. 619, (C.S. 1943, Vol. V). 
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The status of the objectives and content of business 
law in the secondary schools. Elmer R. Browning, Ed.D. 
Thesis, Colorado State College, 1940. pp. 169, Pub. 
No. 407, (C.S. 1941, Vol. III). 


The work of legal aid clinics in the United States-- 
its implications to the business education curriculum-- 
field study No. 3. Elmer Ross Browning, Ed.D. Thesis, 
Colorado State College of Education, 1942. pp. 131, 
Pub. No. 499, (C.S. 1942, Vol. IV). 


A continuation of curriculum studies in the social 
sciences and citizenship; Part I, the present status 
of the social studies. Oscar A. DeLong, Ed.D. Thesis, 
Colorado State College, 1941. pp. 222, Pub. No. 404, 
im, Beth, VOhe Bands 


An analysis of the extent to which practices recommend- 
ed in books on high school teaching methods are based 
on psychological principles. Claude Maurice Dillinger, 
Ph.D. Thesis, University of Missouri, 1942. pp. 134, 
Pub. No. 432, (M.A. 1943, Vol. IV, No. 2). 


The effect of controlling vocabulary upon the under- 
standing of sentences in reading. Enoch Dumas, Ed.D. 
Thesis, Colorado State College, 1941. pp. 49, Pub. No. 
398, (C.S. 1941, Vol. III). 


Syllabic errors in certain misspelled words--field 
study No. 2. Enoch Dumas, Ed.D. Thesis, Colorado 
State College of Education, 1942. pp. 73, Pub. No. 
500, (C.S. 1942, Vol. IV). 


An analysis of high school graduates and non-graduates- 
field study No. l. J. Fred Essig, Ed.D. Thesis, Colo- 
rado State College of Education, 1942. pp. 140, Pub. 
No. 501, (C.8. 1942, Vol. IV). 


Present practices in homogeneous grouping in one hun- 
dred ninety-eight elementary schools in Texas. A. N. 
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Foster, Ed.D. Thesis, Colorado State College, 1941. 
pp. 128, Pub. No. 399, (Se Fe oo GR a c 2 


The test-study method versus the study-test method of 
teaching spelling. A. N. Foster, Ed.D. Thesis, Colo- 
rado State College, 1943. pp. 105, Pub. No. 630, 
(C.8, 1945, Vol. V)}. 


Description and prediction of physical development in 
school boys. Marguerite F. Hall, Ph.D. Thesis, Uni- 

versity of Michigan, 1934. pp. 289, Pub. No. 460, 
(MA.. 1945, Vol, Iv, Bo..2). 


Federal control of secondary education in the ABC Re- ; 
publics. Robert King Hall, Ph.D. Thesis, University 
of Michigan, 1942. pp. 480, Pub. No. 387, (M.A. 1942, 
, a: -oe ” ER 








Problems of public school support in South Dakota. 
John W, Headley, Ed.D. Thesis, Colorado State College, 
1941. spp. 228, Pub. No. 403, (C.S. 1941, Vol. III). 


* County trust fund investments of the permanent school 
fund of South Dakota. John William Headley, Ed.D. 
Thesis, Colorado State College, 1939. pp. 111, Pub. 
No. 415, (C.S8. 1941, Vol. III). 








A pattern for adult education. Community survey and 
program. Louis Herbert, Ph.D. Thesis, New York Uni- 
versity, 1943. pp. 196, Pub. No. 608, (M.A. 1944, 
Vai. ¥, Be. 2). 





The history of the university of Toledo. Frank R. 
Hickerson, Ph.D. Thesis, University of Cincinnati, 
1941. pp. 596, Pub. No. 425, (M.A. 1943, Vol. IV, 


No. 2). 








A survey of physical education attitudes in sixty- 
three secondary schools of Illinois. Eugene L. Hill, 
Ed.D. Thesis, Colorado State College, 1941. pp. 255, 
Pub. No. 402, (C.S. 1941, Vol. III). 
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The health, government, education, and religion of a 
community. Oliver S. Ikenberry, Ed.D. Thesis, Colo- 
rado State College, 1941. pp. 238, Pub. No. 395, 
(018. 1941; Vol. III). 


Leisure activities of a community. Oliver S. Ikenberry, 
Ed.D. Thesis, Colorado State College, 1941. pp. 190, 
Pub. No. 405, (C.S. 1941, Vol. III). 


Economic factors affecting education in an agricultur- 
al community. Oliver 8S. Ikenberry, Ed.D. Thesis, 
Colorado State College, 1939. pp. 202, Pub. No. 406, 
['e.8. 1941, Vol. II}. 


Public funds for private and parochial schools: a 
legal study. Leslie W. Kindred, Jr., Ph.D. Thesis, 
University of Michigan, 1938. pp. 306, Pub. No. 437, 
(M.A. 1942, Vol. IV, No. 1). 


A case-study evaluation of the Oxford method of indi- 
vidualized education. Edward R. Knight, Ph.D. Thesis, 
New York University, 1943. pp. 449, Pub. No. 609, 
(M.A. 1944, Vol. V, No. 2). 


The speaking situations which secondary school pupils 
meet with the greatest frequency. J. Howard Kramer, 
Ed.D. Thesis, Colorado State College, 1941. pp. 72, 
Pub. Bo. 396, (C.8. 1941, Vol. TII). 


A determination and evaluation of the materials and 
activities used in teaching speech. J. Howard Kramer, 
Ed.D. Thesis, Colorado State College of Education, 
1942. pp. 72, Pub. No. 502, (C.8S. 1942, Vol. IV). 


The speech activities for which the high school should 
provide instruction based on the opinions of students, 
teachers, recent graduates and adults. J. Howard 
Kramer, Ed.D. Thesis, Colorado State College, 1943. 
pp. 59, Pub. No. 629, (C.S. 1943, Vol. V). 
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A comparison and evaluation of the capacities and 
achievements of permanent and transient students of 
the Gladewater, Texas, high school, field study No. 
1. Mannette Leake, Ed.D. Thesis, Colorado State Col- 
lege of Education, 1941. pp. 57, Pub. No. 503, (C.S. 
L942; Vol: FV). 


The history of instruction in American literature in 
colleges and universities of the United States 1827- 
1939. John Smith Lewis, Jr., Ph.D. Thesis, New York 
University, 1941. pp. 402, Pub. No. 431, (M.A. 1943, 
Vou. 24, BOx 2), 


Studies in the evaluation of educational attitudes. 
. I. N. McCollom, Ed.D. Thesis, Colorado State College, 
= 1G4ic- Pp. 19%, Pub. Bo.- 590, (C.8. 1941, Vol. III). 


: Educational opportunities in Missouri Public and non- 
. public high schools. Charles Willard McLane, Ph.D. 
Thesis, University of Missouri, 1942. pp. 244, Pub. 
Ho. 455; (6A. 1993, Vol. IV, No. 2). 





Problems of articulation between the junior college 
and the university. Frederick James Marston, Ph.D. 
Thesis, University of Missouri, 1942. pp. 238, Pub. 
No. 585, (M.A. 1944, Vol. V, No. 2). 


A report of an analysis of the reading situation in the 
second and third grades in the Tulsa, Oklahoma public 
schools. Charles C. Mason, Ed.D. Thesis, Colorado 
State College, 1940. pp. 460, Pub. No. 392, (C.S. 
041. Val. 232). 


A report of an analysis of certain basal readers and 
teachers' manuals in grades four, five, and six. 
Charles C. Mason, Ed.D. Thesis, Colorado State Col- 
leme, 1940. pp. 92. Pub. Bo. 393, (C.8. 1941, Vol. 
IIt}. 


An analysis of certain middle grade readers and ac-~ 
companying manuals. Charles C. Mason, Ed.D. Thesis, 
Colorado State College, 1941. -pp. 110, Pub. No. 394, 
‘6.8; £ees, Vol. Iii}. 
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A proposed school budget law for Illinois. Eugene 
Harvey Mellon, Ed.D. Thesis, Colorado State College, 
1941. pp. 167, Pub. No. 408, (C.S. 1941, Vol. III). 


Public hearings on high school budgets in the state of 
Illinois. Martin Thomas Monson, Ed.D. Thesis, Colo- 
rado State College, 1943. pp. 149, Pub. No. 628, (C.S. 
1943, Vol. V). 


The physical aspects of offices in the secondary 
schools of Illinois. Melvin Severin Monson, Ed.D. 
Thesis, Colorado State College, 1941. pp. 114, Pub. 
a6, Ge7, (C.3. 1945, Vol. V). 


The present status of teacher rating in the United 
States. A. L. Morgan, Ed.D. Thesis, Colorado State 
College, 1940. pp. 186, Pub. No. 401, (C.8. 1941, 
Wei 342). 


Improving the motion picture experiences of youth. 
field study No. 2. A. L. Morgan, Ed.D. Thesis, Colo- 
rado State College of Education, 1942. pp. 103, Pub. 
No. 504, (C.S. 1942, Vol. IV). 


Practices and conditions relating to home study of 
junior high school pupils. A. L. Morgan. Ed.D. 
Thesis, Colorado State College, 1943, pp. 113, Pub. 
No. 626, (C.S. 1943, Vol. V). 


The effect of employment on the scholastic success of 
freshmen at Nebraska State Teachers College, Kearney, 
Nebraska. W. L. Nicholas. Ed.D. Thesis, Colorado 
State College, 1943, pp. 66, Pub. No. 625, (C.S. 
1943, Vol. V). 


The doctrine of the separation of powers with spec- 
lal reference to its application to the delegation 

of legislative power to educational officials. Blaine 
Blair Nolan, Ph.D. Thesis, University of Missouri, 
1942. pp. 753, Pub. No. 446, (M.A. 1943, Vol. IV, 

No. 2). 
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The functional organization of student personnel serv- 
ices at the Northern Illinois State Teachers College. 
William V. O'Connell. Ed.D. Thesis, Colorado State 
College, 1943, pp. 94, Pub. No. 624, (C.S. 1943, 

Vea; ¥}: 


The status of the boys' counselor in the senior high 
schools of southern Illinois. William Neal Phelps. 
Ed.D. Thesis, Colorado State College, 1943, pp. 63, 
Pub. No. 623, (C.8. 1943, Vol. V). 


The growth of an educational philosophy supporting a 
broad form of military training in democratic schools. 
Aubrey Orlan Pittenger, Ed.D. Thesis, University of 
Missouri, 1943. pp. 336, Pub. No. 602, (M.A. 1944, 
won. Vi BOs als 


The relevancy of the pre-service training of begin- 
ning rural teachers to certain teacher activities. 
Ted Roosevelt Ragsdale, Ph.D. Thesis, St. Louis Uni- 
versity, 1942. pp. 185, Pub. No. 611, (M.A. 1944, 
vor. ¥, to. 2). | 


A basis for the selection of course content in ele- 
mentary science. Martin L. Robertson, Ph.D. Thesis, 
University of Michigan, 1933. pp. 272, Pub. No. 386, 
‘a.A. 19427 Vol. IV, Ho. 1). 


An analysis of the meaning of averageness in a col- 
lege aptitude testing program. Mildred Winn Saupe, 
Ph.D. Thesis, University of Missouri, 1941. pp. 154, 
Pub. No. 439, (M.A. 1943, Vol. IV, No. 2). 


Socio-economic status and knowledge of social usage 
of freshmen in the one year curriculum at the Black 
Hills Teachers College, field study No. l. M. QO. 
Skarsten, Ed.D. Thesis, Colorado State College of 
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